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For the Companion. 


DEACON SPEARS’S CANE. 


Ina certain small town of northern Vermont, 
when one of the inhabitants fails to satisfy his 
neighbors’ notions of good management, gr when, 
as they express it, he ‘‘serimps on one side so ‘t 
he ken throw away on t’other,”’ they say to him, 
pityingly, “Ye put folks in mind o° old Deac’n 
Spears’s cane!” 

Deacon Spears had been the chief prop of the | 
church at Willow Corners for many years. He 
had been superintendent of the Sunday school, 
and was greatly respected and loved by all the 
people. 

When he was seventy-five years old he hada 
severe illness, and although he got ‘up and) 
about” again, he was quite feeble, and his mind 
was, as his old friends said, ‘‘jest a Jeetle grain 
off’n th’ track.”’ 

His feebleness was a great trial to him, for he 
had always been particularly strong and active, | 
and half the pleasure of life was gone now that 
he had, as he said, ‘‘t’ go hobblin’ raound.’ | 

The Christmas after his illness the children of | 
the Sunday school presented ‘their respected, 
beloved and esteemed friend’’ with a handsome 
walking-stick, which bore a curious knob at the 
top, beautifully carved in the shape of a face. | 

Such a stick had never been seen in peace 
Corners before. When Deacon Spears walked | 
out with it for the first time, the day. after | 
Christmas, people gathered about to look at it | 
and admire it. 

‘You'd oughter be praoud o’ that cane, deac’n,”’ 
said one of his neighbors. ‘In course th’ 
childern’s thought was wuth a sight, anyways, 
an’ then they do say th’t Almiry Paowers’s | 
cousin, thet bought it down t’ Beller’s Falls, wrote 
thet ther warn’t a harnsomer cane t’ be got short | 
o’ Boston !”” 

The good deacon was undeniably proud and 
pleased over his new possession. But there was 
one drawback to his delight; the stick was an 
unusually long one, and he was scarcely of 
medium height. 

“I’m ’fraid I sh’ll hev t’ cut some off’m it, 
Lucy,” he complained to his daughter, after a 
few days; ‘seems 's ef ‘twould tire me all to 
pieces, drawin’ an’ reachin’ up so t’ git a good 
holt on’t!”’ 

‘Why, father,”’ said Lucy, who had noticed 
the difficulty, but always was cautious about 
suggestions to her father since his illness, ‘of 
course it ken be changed, easy. I'll hev it cut 
off for you t’-morrer.” 

“I guess I ken ‘tend to "t m’self,’’ said the 
deacon, with some irritation. 

But Lucy made up her mind that the next 
morning, when her father was in a particularly 
good mood, she would suggest that he should 
permit her husband to make the cane the right 
length; for, as she said to herself, ‘‘Mornin’s his 
most reas’nable time, sence his sickness, an’ ef he 
sh'd take a notion t’ hack on thet cane himself, 
come afternoon, there’s no knowin’ what work 
he'd make of it.”’ 

But though she was up early the next morning, 
the deacon had risen before her, and had been 
out for a little walk about the place; from which 
exercise—in spite of morning being his ‘‘reason- 
able time’’—he had returned in a very unpleasant 
and irritable frame of mind. 

He proceeded to the barn, and Lucy, in the 
kitchen, heard him stumping and pounding 
noisily about. 

Then there was a suspicious stillness for some 
moments; and then Lucy saw her father emerge 
from the barn and walk resolutely to the house, 
leaning on his cane, which had become very 
short. 

«‘True’s I live, I b'lieve he’s been an’ cut that 
off himself!’’ gasped Lucy. 

This was exactly what he had done. But what 
was worse, he had cut it off at the top, removing 
the beautifully carved head with one blow of the 
axe. 

‘Mercy, father!’’ said Lucy; ‘‘why, father! 
Why didn’t you cut it off’m the other end? 
What will them poor Sunday school children 
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new-comers, for fear of hurting Lucy’s feelings, 

it has grown into one of the warning adages of 

Willow Corners, as years have passed. 
Evizazetu L. Gov ip. 


o 
MARRIAGE IN THE PINES. 


Mr. N. H. Bishop, in the course of his trip 

| along the Atlantic coast in a paper canoe, put up 
for the night with a hospitable bachelor at the 

oystermen's village of Hunting Quarters, in North 
Carolina. After supper his host urged him in 

the most cordial manner to go with him to a 

wedding. Mr. Bishop demurred, on the ground 

that he had received no invitation. ‘Invitation !"’ 

exclaimed the other man... ‘*‘Why, no one ever 

gives out invitations in Hunting Quarters. Where 

there is a jollification of any sort everybody goes 

to the house without being asked. You see we 

are all neighbors here. Up at New Berne and at 
Beaufort, and other great cities, people have their 

ways, but here all are friends.” 


Thus reassured, Mr. Bishop went to the little 
house in the pine forest, where two hearts were 
to be made one. The only room on the first floor | 
was crowded with people. The minister had not 
arrived, and the crowd was gazing at the young 
groom and his pretty bride-elect, as they sat in 
two chairs in the middle of the company, with 
their arms around each other, never speaking a 
word to any one. 

Presently the floor began to settle, and as two | 
joists gave way, Mr. Bishop struggled to escape 
through the open window. But the good- natured 
company took no notice of the snapping timbers, 
|only ejaculating, “She'll soon touch bottom ;” 
and when the stranger said something about the 
danger of being pitched into the cellar, a rustic 
youth was highly amused. 

“Suller, captain,” * said he, “why, there aint a 
suller within thirty miles.’ | 
By Mr. Bishop’s side was a young fisherman, 
just back from a cruise and overflowing with 

affection towards every girl present. 

“O gals,” he would ery, **you don’t know 
how nice I feels to get back to you once more !"’ 

Then, making up to a bright-eyed girl, who | 
tried in vain to escape him, he said: 

“© weary mariner, here is thy rest! 
‘shall he wander from thee.’ 

This sentimental strain was cut short by an old | 
lady, who reached over Mr. Bishop's shoulder to 
administer a rebuke. 

‘“*Sam, you’re a fool!’’ she cried; ‘you're 
beside yourself to-night, and afore this paper- 
canoe captain, too. Ef I was a gal I'd drop 
your society, wid your familiar ways right in 
company.” 

The blow and the admonition were both lost 
upon the sailor. 

‘“Aunty,’’ said he, «I knows my advantages in 
Hunting Quarters; women is plenty, and men is 
few.’’ The crowd roared with laughter, but were 
quieted by the shout of a boy that the preacher 
was a-coming. 

The reverend gentleman elbowed his way 
through the guests to the quiet couple, and 
requested them to stand up. A few words by 4 
clergyman, a few bashful replies from the young | 
people, and the two were made one. 

The crowd rushed out of the house, and a 
general scramble took place among the boys for 
their girls. Then a procession was formed, 
headed by the clergyman, and away they went 
through the sand to another house in the woods 
where another marriage was to be celebrated. 
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RICH AND POOR. 


An English traveller in Tasmania was greatly 
pleased to find ‘‘regular old English coaches”’ still 
in vogue,—this was twenty-five years ago,—drawn 
by four horses. He had a seat on the outside, 
and enjoyed the talk of the driver, ‘a regular old 
English stage-coachman.”’ 


In the cold of the early morning he was wrapped 
up till nothing was visible but the tip of a red 
nose, and his hands were clothed in gloves so 
thick that one marvelled how he could hold the 
reins. As the sun appeared, he shed coat after 
coat and shawl after shawl, till at length he 
emerged from his last wrap, resplendent in the 
full glory of a scarlet coat, top-boots, and white 
beaver hat. 

Thawing into garrulity as well, he kept up a 
running commentary upon all the places by which 
we passed. Some of his expressions were worthy 
of Mrs. Poyser. 

He was describing two families, their places 
and establishments, and proceeded to relate how 
the impoverished head of one of the families spoke 
of the wealthy head of the other family by his 
Christian name, while the rich man always called 
his poor neighbor ‘Mister So-and-So.”’ 

“Well, Tom Such-an-One, yer see, ‘ee kep’ ‘is 
pack o’ ‘ounds, an’ ‘ad twenty or thirty thousan’ 
a ‘ear; but Mr. So-and-So, ‘ee ’adn’t so much as 
would pay turnpike for a walking-stick !”’ 


> 
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GENEROUS PAYMENT. 
Deacon Carter was a man greatly beloved in 
the little town where he lived. Exceedingly frugal 
by habit and disposition, he still loved to give in | 











think ?” 

“1 don’t know what they'll think, Lucy,” s 
the deacon, who evidently felt much injured, and | 
withal a little uncertain as to whether he had 
done the best thing. 

“But then,’ he said, gathering courage from 
his wrongs, ‘‘I dunno 's they're called on t’ think 
anythin’ "baout it; they aint ’bleeged t’ kerry a 
cane, nary one on ‘em; an’, Lucy, ’twarn't too 
long at t’other end!”’ 

The deacon died a few weeks after this episode, 
from the effects of a shock. 
children, to whom the matter of the cane was 
carefully explained, sang at the funeral with 
their hearts full of loving remembrance of their 
old friend. 

But although the story of the cane was at first 
repeated only in a cautious and sparing way to 


The Sunday school 


charity. Once he learned that a widow, who had 


natal | been in good circumstances, was struggling with | 


poverty. 
for fear of wounding her pride. 
intimated that he owed a debt of fifty dollars to 
her late husband, and wished to pay it. 


“And how came you to owe my husband ?” 
inquired the lady. 

“f will tell you,’’ said the deacon. ‘About 
five and twenty years ago, soon after you were 
married, I made some furniture for your husband 
—to the amount of two hundred dollars. 

“Now I have been looking over the account, 
and find that I overcharged him in the price of | 
some chairs; that is, I could have afforded them 
|at somewhat less. I have added up the amount 
| and interest, and here 1s the money. 
| The widow hstened and suspected the truth. | 

The tears came to her eyes. She comprehended | 

allin an instant. The deacon waited for no reply 
but laid the money on the table and departed. 


He was afraid to offer money as charity, | 
He therefore | 


| 
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CHOICE PATTERNS. LOW PRICES. 


Mattings. 


Special line from 


CHINA 


and 
JAPAN 
chosen to give unique 
designs in all grades at 
lowest possible price. 








Oriental and Japanese 
Rugs of exclusive 
design. 

Carpets of fine taste, 


style and quality. 
CALL OR WRITE. 


FRANKLIN CROSBY, oM WeORTON Sr., 


ARTISTIC 
JUVENILE SUITS 


IN THE NEWEST DESIGNS FOR 
THE PRESENT SEASON, 


Conspicuous among which are our 


JUNIOR =AND ZOUAVE 
STYLES, KILTS, SAILORS, JERSEYS, 
NAUTICAL REEFERS. 


Extremely handsome and dressy for 
children from 2 1-2 to 6 years of age. 
| Parents will find these garments in 
great variety, representing the exclu- 
sive work of our own designers. 

Kilt Suits in English Cords, 

















Jassi- 


|meres and Flannels, as well as in 


washable fabrics, tasty and effective 
in pattern. 


| ZOUAVE SUITS—Jacket and Knee 
Trousers, to be worn with silk or 
lawn blouse. 


ne and 
SUI 


93.00, $4.00, $5.00, $6.00, 
$8.00, $10.00. 


AK uman(e. 
Men's and Boys’ Clothiers and Outfitters, 
Ladies’ 


Jersey Vests, 


19c. each. 


This is the greatest value in Vests 
that we have been able to offer for 
several years. It is extraordinary. 


Sizes: 3%, 48 and 58. 
Ladies can well buy them by the 
dozen. Mail orders carefully filled. 
Postage 3 cents extra. 


R. H. STEARNS & CO, 


YOUNG MIDDY’S 














L. P, Hollander 


& CO. 


At Greatly Reduced Prices ! 


SUMMER CLOTHING 
For GIRLS. 


Dresses and Garments 


Suitable for Sea-shore and Country Wear. 
ALSO 


For BOYS. 
SAILOR SUITS 


Of English Wash Materials, Blue Serges, 
etc., and a large line of thin Suits and 
Top-Coats of every description. 


202 Boylston St., Boston. 








SLIDING PRICES. 


These figures do not represent the 
exact price for the goods ojfered, but 
they do represent how values have 
slid down from a much higher jigure 
to our present ones. 

We jind on our tables an accumula- 
tion of 


Frock Suits, 


t.e., three and four button Cutaway 
Frock Coat and Vest and Trousers to 
match, in sizes for young men from 
15 to 18 years of age. They are large 
enough to jit big boys and small men. 
Are made of fine blue, black, brown 
and fancy mixed worsted. Are genteel 
and stylish. They formerly sold at 
$18, $20, $22 and $25. 
Your choice now for 


$10 and $12, 


which does not cover cost of making. 
The lot is small, not over 50 Suits, and 
an early call will be necessary to 
secure one of these truly phenomenal 
bargains. 


The J. B. Barnaby Co,, 


607 Washington Street 609. 
Opp. Globe Theatre, ae, | Mass. 





LONDON HARNESS AGENCY. 





Old Style Curved Seat 


N SORE BACKS. 
SITTING ON ONE SIDE. 


New Style (patent) Straight Seat 


N DRAGGING BY THE STIRRUP 


TWISTING THE SPINE. 


English (patent) Safety Saddle for Gentlemen. 


HARNESS, HORSE CLOTHING, STABLE OUTFITS. 
Our Book, «« STABLE HINTS,” FREE on application. 





P. F. MURPHY & CO., 206 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


LOIS MALLET’S DANGEROUS GIFT. 


In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER V. 
The First Step—Which Costs. 


James Copeland allowed himself to drift with 
the tide that was making up all around the 
bower of beauty. He had the advantage of 
being a tall man, and presently he could see 
Lois’s head, which was also above the general 
level. He braced himself against one of the 
white pillars and watched her. 

The bower was a series of green arches, with a | 
girl in each arch. James could see that the arch | 
in which Lois stood had already become the | 
centre of the flower traffic. 
There was much elbowing and 
pushing of the seekers after 
her nosegays, and Lois, looking 
grave and absorbed by the duty, 
delivered them as promptly as 
possible into the constantly out- 
stretched hands, that dropped 
their money and seldom waited 
for change. 

Now and then new supplies 
were passed along to Lois from 
those parts of the bower where 
trade was dull. 

James Copeland saw the 
young face glow with a color 
which became deeper and deeper 
under the excitement. ‘Will 
she stand the test?’’ he asked 
himself, with the feeling of one 
who looks upon a swimmer 
striking out against a strong 
current. 

He believed that she would 
come out of the experience 
unharmed. If such a thing 
were ever possible, Lois seemed 
to him the one to prove it. 
What other girl was so devoid 
of vanity as to stand in such a 
position unconsciously in an 
ugly costume ? 

But he was mistaken as to 
her unconsciousness. Lois felt 
keenly the contrast of her own 
dress with that of her associates 
in the bower—felt keenly their 
evident perception of it. The 
more she was admired the more 
she wished to be admirable, and the less she was | 
able to suffer critical and disparaging glances. 

She was glad to be beautiful, and craved the 
beautiful. Her head swam; she pressed her 
hand to her throat to keep down something that | 
stifled her, or drew it across her brow to brush | 
aWay a confusion of sensations blended of sound | 
and motion and mental distraction. 

To lift her eyes was to see swimming before | 
her the gazing throng. It was a kind, respectful 
throng, however, and its gaze, now that she was | 
used to being gazed at, was not intolerable— 
except for the gown. 

[tseemed to Lois that the throng gazed especially | 
at that gown. She felt an almost frantic wish to 
escape from it; to throw off the poor husk, and | 
take on something glorious that was her very | 
own, independent of the Queen of Sheba. 

This wish gave a strange, restless intensity to | 
her face, which would have made Joseph and | 
Anna Mallet wonder if this were truly their child. | 

At last the flowers were all gone, and her 
Occupation was gone with them, and Lois was | 
beset by more direct forms of personal flattery. | 
James Copeland now made his way to her. As} 
she looked up at him, he seemed to see the | 
Strained, dazzled eyes of a hashish-eater. 

“Now shall we go home ?”’ he asked. } 

“Yes, let us go home,”’ Lois answered, eagerly. | 

Una had gone long before, and James led Lois 
‘way, very glad that she was so ready to come. 

‘She doesn’t care for the dangerous draught,” 
he said, encouraging his hopes. 

But something he had liked to see was missing | 
‘rom the brilliant face. Her old peaceful gladness 
Was gone, and on the homeward way, as the 
“arriage, loaded with her flowers, passed the 
street lamps, he could see that she was absorbed, 
‘ntent and very grave. It would have seemed 
tore natural for a young girl to chatter a good 
deal about these new experiences. 





‘It is written,”’ he said, “‘that when the Queen 
of Sheba came to Solomon, she communed with 
him of all that was in her heart.” 

“In my heart there is just one only thing,” 
said Lois, softly. 

‘Is it permitted to ask what that is ?”’ 

“It is father,’’ Lois answered, with a tremble 
in her voice. ‘But,’’ she added, as if reaching a 
conclusion, ‘I shall have my whole life to give to 
him after this is all over.” 

James was puzzled by what seemed, for that 
particular time, a rather foreign consideration. 

“Tf anything troubles thee, tell me about it, my 
little cousin,’ said he. ‘Or if thou cannot tell 
me, speak to my mother or sister.” 

‘TI don’t need to speak to anybody,’’ said Lois. 
“There is something I must do, so I needn’t talk 
about it.” 
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sees people don’t wear such heavy, dark things in 
the evening.” 

“And I can tie tags enough to pay for it!’’ said 
Lois, cheerfully. 

You cannot guess, if you do not know, the 
slow doom of paying for things by “tying tags ;”" 
that is, tying strings through the little tickets 
with which merchants mark their goods, and 
making these up into snugly bound, marketable 
bunches of one hundred tickets, for which you 
would earn one cent. It would make you dizzy 
if you could realize how many women and girls 
are rocking and tying tags all the way from 
Middleborough to Provincetown—tying riches of 
time and bitter gain into the tedious work of a 
long summer day, for which, if they are dexterous 
and industrious, they can earn about forty cents. 

By using every spare moment, Lois calculated 








In tne New Gown 


This touch of self-reliance seemed admirable to 
her cousin. Her little innocent reservations were 
sacred. That last sentence of hers, however, 
gave him so much concern that they rumbled 
along the rest of the way in silence. Lois was 


that she would be able to pay for the new gown 
before spring, and when she had turned her 
pillow over many times to find a cool place for 
her cheek, she slept. 

Before she was dressed the next morning there 


thinking feverishly of what she was going to do. | came a basket of rosebuds for Miss Lois Mallet 


She went up-stairs and stole softly to Una’s 
door. 
moment, listening. 

“No, I’m not asleep,”’ said Una. 
and let me look at the triumphant queen.” 
Lois swept in, breathing quickly. 

“IT can’t go like this again! I 
something different!” 

‘‘Have what different ?”’ 

“Why, anew gown. How can I get it? 
can I get it right away ?”’ 


must have 


“Well, let me see,” said Una, in the od 


manner of one whose new gowns came to her | 
without any care or any more toiling or spinning | 
on her own part than if she had been a lily of | 
the field. ‘‘We could telegraph thy measure to 
Boston to-morrow morning, and have something 
sent down by noon.”’ 

“Tell them to send something nice and pretty,”’ 
said Lois. 

‘How much does thee want to pay?’’ Una 
asked, yawning a little, and nestling into a new 
and very comfortable position. 

‘‘How much must I pay, Una ?”’ 

“Oh, thee can get those things very reasonably 
ready made, and very good, too. They really 
cost less than it does to buy the goods and have 
them made up.” 

Lois looked comforted. The material for her 
last new gown had cost four dollars, and Hannah 
Crisp had made it for three. She estimated that 
a ready-made one, then, would not take so very 
much from her hoarded treasire. 


| 


. 5 ‘ : 
Una heard her as she lingered there a | to have heard of, and many times during the day 


| flowers arrived from mysterious sources, all the 
“Come in| more vague and conducing to visions because of 
| the ecards buried in them, bearing declarations 





Where confused, bewildering muster of impersonal beings 





“Thee can get something light and simple, and 
it will do for next summer,’ added Una. “Thee | 


from some person she could not remember ever 


that they were “From an admirer,”’ or ‘From a 
sincere admirer.” 

Openly and secretly these admirers swarmed 
about her, and the impression they made was of a 


generously pouring out to her the kindness of a 
delightful world. 

In order to individualize some one, 
needed that he should not be an admirer. It was 
very strange, yet she already expected it and 
rejoiced in it, for how charming it is to be liked, 
and to see evidences of it! 

It was while the Copeland family and their 
guest were at dinner that day that the box came 
from Boston. Una directed that it be taken 
up-stairs to Lois’s room. It was hard for Lois to 
keep her patience until she was free to go and 
open the box—her deep Pandora’s box. 

Ah, what a sight it unfolded! A soft camel’s- 
hair, with silk trimmings of a light golden-brown 
or glorified drab, like subdued sunshine. Brown 
and drab are both Quaker colors, and this was a 
very simple and truly beautiful thing, as Cousin 
Susan and Una both declared. 

*“‘Oh, here’s the bill!’’ said 
reasonable !’” 

‘How much?” asked Lois, breathlessly, with 
pathetic anxiety in her eyes. 

“Guess.”” 

Lois considered the silk trimmings and the 


Una. ‘ How 


it was | 


| knife-pleatings, with which she had never had 
| experience, and thought it must have cost a good 
deal, in spite of the ready-made advantage. 

‘Twelve dollars ?”’ she ventured, faintly. 

“Oh, my dear!"’ laughed Una. ‘*‘Why, what 
can thee be thinking of ?”’ 

“Do tell me, quick,’’ said Lois. 

“‘Forty,”’ said Una. 

Lois turned aside, pale and benumbed. Her 
| fingers tremulously reached and clung to the 
little old trunk beside her. 

“Thee needn't take it if thee don’t care to,”’ 
said Una. 

“Oh, I can't—I can’t possibly,”’ said Lois. ‘I 
oughtn’t to have sent for it.” 

‘| wish I weren’t so smaill,"’ said Una; “then 
| thee could have one of my dresses. I should 
like to see thee in something really becoming, 
besides the Queen of Sheba’s 
clothes. Try it on, do!” 

“Will it be right, if I'm not 
going to buy it?” 

“Why, certainly, and maybe 
thee will buy it. Father would 
be delighted to let thee have as 
much money as thee wanted.” 

“No, thank thee!"’ said Lois ; 
‘‘my father wouldn't be willing 
| should have any clothes we 
couldn't pay for ourselves, right 
away. And besides, I’ve money 
enough of my own, only | 
want it—I want it very much 
for something else.”’ 

But Lois allowed herself to be 
enfolded in the coveted luxury. 
How kindly its soft texture took 
the fine outlines of her form! 
Its fit seemed to Lois to be 
marvellous, though Una made 
the hypercritical remarks that 
it needed to he taken in here 
and let out a little there, and 
that she should like it better 
about an inch longer. 

Its tint brought out Lwois's 
own coloring with soft distinct- 
Never before had she 
dreamed that she could be like 
that. The Queen of Sheba 
was not half so much to her 
taste. She was exactly what 
she longed to be. 

“It was made for thee!" 
cried Una. 

*““No,”’ said Lois, faintly and 
sadly, ‘‘I’m afraid it wasn’t." 

After admiring herself and being admired for a 
long time, she laid this passport to perfection 
aside, and again returned to the crudeness of 
Aunt Keziah’s merino. 

This it was possible to do; but all the afternoon 
the vestment that seemed made for her lay 
pleading to be accepted,—asking to have its 
own,—until it seemed already to belong to her. 

When the evening was come, and she was about 
to place herself again among those glasses of 
fashion in the bower of beauty, it needed super- 
human resolve to keep to the russet merino; and 
Lois was human. She was not quite herself now. 
She had drunk deeply of a dangerous draught. 

Una was playing some music of Chopin, in the 
twilight, and Lois sat listening. Though she 
knew nothing of music and its meanings, she 
felt the influence of the restless spirit that vibrates 
in Chopin's strains, and stirs other souls to 
longing like his own. Lois was again possessed 
by that impulse which had made her say, “1 
wish—I wish’’—and find it impossible to put her 
wish into words. ; 

Lois crossed over to Una’s side, and stooping to 
her ear, whispered, ‘‘I’m going to buy it, Una!" 

“I really think thee’s made a wise decision," 
said Una, with the finishing wail of the Chopin 
Prelude. 

Cousin Stephen Copeland started and let his 
newspaper drop to the floor when Lois came 
down-stairs in her sunny attire that evening, 
ready to go to the fair. 

*“*Up rose the sun, and up rose Emily'!"’ he 
exclaimed. ‘Do tell me! Is it morning? And 
what are we queen of now ?” 

“Queen of spendthrifts, I’m afraid,”’ Lois 
answered, with not her happiest smile. 

“T want thee to know,” said Cousin Susar to 
her husband, “that she paid for the gown with 
money she earned herself, picking cranberries. 
| I think it does her great credit.” 

* 
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“Thee don't tell me!’ said Stephen Copeland, | experience are mighty to win a boy's heart; and 


with increased appreciation. ‘*Thee’s a smart | 
girl, Lois. ° | 

But James Copeland turned to see Lois, and | 
was silent. With what pain of pity he recalled | 
Lois’s words of the previous evening! 

During the last two evenings of the fair, Lois’s | 
star shone higher and higher. When she ap-| 
peared in the bower of beauty with her proper | 
covering the hitherto scornful beauties were won 
over to the side of her ‘‘sincere admurers,’’ and 
no exception remained. 

Such a throng came to see her on the last 
evening of the fair that many were unable to 
get into the city hall. ‘The farmers in the region 
round about read the New Bedford newspapers 
and declared that ‘if it cost a dollar they must 
go and see that Queen of Sheby."’ And most of 
them took from one to half-a-dozen partakers of 
their curiosity along with them. 

From the gray-haired and distinguished citizen 
to the small boy disappointed with his venture in 
the “grab-bag;’’ from the old ladies who sat on 
settees and calmly overlooked the proceedings of 
younger and more frivolous persons, down to the 
ubiquitous schoolgirl who kept the run of every- 
thing, not one who came to the fair was satisfied to 
go away until a posy had been bought, or a good 
look had at the queen beauty of the bower, as 
well as at the Queen of Sheba. 

Lois was the fortune of the fair. Both were 
an “immense success.” 

James Copeland alone thought of anything 
connected with the fair as a failure. As he saw 
Lois more and more intoxicated by the harmful 
draught, he had it in his heart to wish that she 
had been spared her dangerous gift. There was 
no security against the one piteous issue, he 
said. The result would be always the same when 
beauty was put to the test. 

He had a good mind to say something to a 
young girl whom he overheard complaining, ‘It 
aint fair for some folks to be so handsome, and 
other folks so hom’bly'’? He could almost have 
borne to see Lois “hom'bly,"’ so that her more 
precious gifts of peace of mind, of simplicity, of 
unconscious happiness might have been safe. 

But hardly any other person in the world than 
James Copeland would have said that Lois was 
harmed, or was other than the dear, innocent 
Lois that had started one morning to go to 
Quarterly Meeting with her father. Yet there 
was the strange exhilaration, and there was the 
loss of the old giad peace. 

When they left the hall to go homeward on that 
last night, the snow was falling heavily on the 
hard, frozen ground, which it had already covered. 
It whirled in a cold wreath around Lois before it 
fell glittering under the gas-lamp. It seemed to 
be winding her ina cruel spell; and it was because 
of that snow that Lois’s heart seemed to have lost 
some of its old tenderness and warmth. 

Let me tell vou what she did, and then you may 
judge for yourself whether or not her heart only 


seemed to lose them. 
Mary CATHERINE LEE. 
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(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


UNCLE 'LIJAH’S PROPERTY. 


‘Where you goin’ to live now, gran’pa ?”’ 

‘Hey? Id’ know, sonny.’ 

They stood before the smoking ruins of what 
had been a home. The old man leaned on his 
cane and looked, seeing nothing. The boy, 


with a wire and heaping up worthless treasures 
of molten metal. After each addition to the 
pile he cast a furtive glance at his companion; 
then, finding himself unnoticed, turned with a 
kind of shamefaced joy to his discoveries. 

It was late afternoon. The Morse homestead 
had been burned the previous night. Ever since 
morning they two, aged man and boy, had 
hovered about the place, the man realizing scarcely 
more than the boy all that this desolation meant. 

It was only as the sun sent his last arrow across 
the path to grandma's garden that the old man 
seemed to recover, momentarily, from the sudden 
merciful clouding of his faculties. 

He raised his head and followed the shaft of 
light, from the scarred and blackened maples at 
the door-stone to the clean-swept field beyond. 
He groaned at the sight and memory, and his 
dim blue eyes filled with tears. 

“Oh my! my!” he quavered. “Ruth Ann’s 
posies wuz all spilt too! I'm glad she aint 
here !"’ 

The boy started and dropped his wire. He 
stuffed the odds and ends into his bulging pockets, 
and bestirred himself to offer practical comfort. 

“Say, gran’pa,” he urged, “you come over t’ 
our house ‘n’ get supper!” 

‘Hey ?”? The old man had drifted back into 
dreams. ‘Well,’’ he said, after a moment, “I 
d’ know but I will, sonny.” 

Uncle 'Lijah Morse and Johnny Hill had been 
fast friends all the years the boy could remember. 
‘To say how they were related would have puzzled 
a genealogist; but the closest ties are not always | 
those of kinship. 

While he had this grandpa, Johnny could not 
mourn the grandfathers he had not known. | 
Many of his happiest hours had been passed 1m | 
and around the old house. Nobody could make 
such gingerbread as Grandma Ruth. No one 
knew sO much as grandpa. Gingerbread and 
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back of them in this case was the patient sympathy 
of two loving, lonely people. 

Grandma Ruth had died the year before. His 
home was peopled with tender memories of wife 
and long-lost children, and the husband had 
insisted on staying on alone. 

Mrs. Hill, Johnny’s mother, called every day 
to help his simple housekeeping. The old man 





loved and trusted her. She welcomed him now | 
to her own home as a daughter might. 

The easiest arm-chair was moved into the 
warmest corner of the great kitchen, and there 
Uncle ‘Lijah sat through the evening absorbed in 
his own thoughts, evidently not unhappy. 

Consciousness of his situation returned to him 
next morning Breakfast over, he rose from his 
place, and with a shy, deprecating glance at his 
host, walked uncertainly around the room. 

“What ye lookin’ for, Uncle ‘Lijah?’’ Abner 
Hill inquired. 

“IT was—I was a sort o' castin’ about fr my 
hat,’’ he said. 

“Why? Where goin’ ?” 

“I d’ know, Abner.”’ 

“Sho! You stay right here!’’ said the farmer, 
heartily. 

That settled the matter The old man was 
simply grateful. Johnny was happier even than 
he. In the days that followed, finding himself 
really at home, ‘‘grandpa’’ regained some of the 
strength that went from him on the night of the 
tire, and their former comradeship deepened and 
strengthened to an affection that embraced the 
household. 

As people always applaud generosity that costs 
them nothing, Bellport folk approved the action 
of Abner and Statira Hill. 

Uncle ‘Lijah's relatives also seemed quite 
content that the Hills should shelter him. Polly 
Ross, his grandniece, and Reuben, her husband, 
consented to it by their masterly silence. Another 
grandniece took the trouble to call and endorse 
their doings by excusing herown. She was Miss 
Pinkham, aged forty-three, who lived at Mile 
Brook alone, except for two canaries and seven 
cats. 

‘I'd like to keep him,"’ she said, ‘‘but ye know, 
Statiry, a lone woman can’t be any too keerful. 
I’m ’fraid people would talk !”’ 

Abner smiled wisely. 

“Too bad, aint it?’ he said. ‘I s’pose if ye 
really wanted to help, ye might jine in on his 
board. Wouldn’t nobody say nothin’ agin that.” 

The suggestion passed unheeded, as Abner was 
willing it should. Miss Pinkham knitted a pair 
of mittens and two pairs of socks for her grand- 
uncle, and felt that she had done her duty. 

Uncle ‘Lijah’s condition and prospects soon 
ceased to interest Bellport folk. Every one was 
satisfied. Nobody complained, least of all the 
old man. 

If all human beings were born without tongues, 
or with well-balanced brains, the case would have 
rested; but people will talk. Probably Griffin, 
the store-keeper, had no idea of doing harm by 
the suggestion he made to Abner Hill on a certain 
mid-autumn evening; but the store was full of 
loungers, and in such company a chance word 
carries far. 

“Uncle ’Lijah got th’ insurance on his house 
vit?” the store-keeper asked. 

‘‘Didn’t hev none,’’ Abner answered. 

“No? Don’t say!’’ He pondered a moment, 
trying to account for the neglect. ‘Oh, well,’* he 
said presently, “Uncle ’Lijah wuz al’ays fore- 
handed. I cal'late he thought the’ wa’n’t no 
need.”’ 

Abner was silent. With a visible effort the 
store-keeper’s mind opened to receive a new idea. 

**I s’pose he'll leave ye his property f’r takin’ 
keer on him ?”’ Griffin hazarded. 

“Do ye?’ Abner smiled impenetrably and 








left the place; but mischief had been done. 


It was on the third day after that Hill, returning 
at noon from the alder swamp, found his wife 
wondering why Uncle ‘Lijah did not come to 
dinner. The old man had set out two hours 
before on one of his “long walks’’—aimless 
rambles, usually brief and bounded, that seldom 
took him far from home or delayed his presence 
at meal-time. Abner ate his dinner and went to) 
look for him, comfortably contident that he had | 
called on some neighbor, and decided to | 
stay. 

At none of the near-by farms, how- | 
ever, was there any trace of him. 
Twilight came on before the search was | 
done, and while Abner rested a moment | 
at his gate, Johnny ran in from school | 
looking anxious and excited. | 

“Say, pa,"’ he began, breathlessly, | 
‘what made gran’pa go over t Uncle | 
Reuben Ross's ?” } 

**He’s there, is he ?”’ 

“Um, umm,’ Johnny nodded. ‘He 
was in the kitchen, with his face clost | 
up to the window, when I come from | 
school; 'n’ when I went in to speak to} 
him, he wuz gone out o’ the room; 'n’ | 
Aunt Polly said he was goin’ to stay | 
there after this. He aint, is he, pa?’ | 

“Oh, I guess he wants to visit f’r a | 
spell,’’ said the father, carelessly. 

But with Uncle ’Lijah missing from 
his corner, the house seemed strangely 
empty. They all remarked it. Johnny 
openly mourned his friend, and would | 
not be comforted even with buckwheat 
cakes. Mrs. Hill was almost as lonely 
ashe. She strained her imagination for 
an excuse to enable her to communicate 
with the missing man. | 

‘You aint very busy, Abner, are ye ?”’ | 
she asked, as her husband rose from 
the table next morning. ‘I do wish 't 
you'd drive over to Reuben’s. Here’s 
Uncle 'Lijah’s comforter ‘n’ mittins; 
he’ll need ‘em f it happens to come off cold. ‘"N’ 
while ye’re "bout it —'’ Abner looked at her | 
quizzically. ‘Yes,’' she ended, with a half laugh, | 
“I do miss him. ‘'N’ you find out how long} 
he’s goin’ to stay.”’ 

The Ross place was nearly three miles from 
Hill’s. It was nine o’clock before Abner reached 
it. The work of the day had begun hours before, | 
and there was no sign of life about the untidy 
farm-yard; but while Abner stopped to hitch his 
immovable horse to a tottering post Uncle ‘Lijah, 
bareheaded and coatless, burst through the kitchen 
door and ran toward the fence with all his feeble 
might 

Polly Ross, his grandniece, followed, confusion 
and anger in her face. 

‘You're a ongrateful old man, Uncle ’Lijah!" 
she cried, shrilly; ‘runnin’ away from y'r own 
folks ‘n° best friends—them that don’t want to 
take advantage of ye!” 

“Good mornin’, Polly,”’ said Abner, placidly. 
“Why, what ails ye, Uncle ‘Lijah ?"’ 

The old man was trying to climb unaided into 





the wagon. “I want 
to go home !"’ he piped, 
casting a frightened 
glance behind. 

**Well, well, I guess 
ye may. Come ag’in 
s’m* other time. All 
well to your house, 
Polly ?”’ 

The woman dis- 
damed the friendly 
greeting. 

“You'd ought to be 
ashamed o’ your- 
selves!” she said, vi- 
ciously. ‘*You ‘n’ 
Statiry aint so near to 
him ’s I be; ‘n’ there 
you air, housin’ up the 
poor old man ‘n’ tryin’ 
to git round him f’r 
his property! Reuben 
"ll hev Lawyer Bates 
on y'r back, pooty 
quick !" 

Abner's bronzed face burned red. He opened 
his mouth to reply. Then he thought better of 
it. 

“Good mornin’, Polly !’’ he said, as he took up 
the reins. 

Uncle ’Lijah still trembled when they drove 
away. He grew calm again under the caressing 
shadows of Mariner's Woods. Putting out his 
hand, as a child might, he laid it on Abner’s great 
fingers. 

“I wuz kidnapped, Abner,’’ he said in a 
tremulous whisper. ‘Reuben asked me f’r to 
take a ride, yisterday mornin’, ’n’ when I wuz 
a-goin’ home they said I wuz a-goin’ to live there. 
So I didn’t want ter. ‘N’ when Polly says there 
was you, my suz! didn’t I jump! You see me 
run,’ he added, with feeble pride. «Didn't s’pose 
1 cd run like that, did ye?” 

“I kind o’ missed your flapjacks, Statiry,’’ he 
told Mrs. Hill as he settled happily down in his 
chair. ‘Seems good to be to home!” 

“Seems good to hev ye back in your old place, 
Uncle *Lijah,"’ was the hearty answer which she 
gave him. ‘Ye sha‘n’t never leave here ‘s long 
"s ye want to stay.” 








But Miss Pinkham was a grandniece, too; and 
when she heard the rumors she came straightway | 


to Hill's, strong in her virtuous determination to 
make a pleasant home for Uncle ’Lijah. 

“Aint ye ‘fraid folks ‘ll talk, Lucindy ?’’ Abner 
reminded her. 

“I feel ’s though I'd ought to pervide f’r him,” 
Miss Pinkham repeated, setting her thin lips a 
little closer. ‘*Me all alone—me ‘n’ the cats—'1)' 
things goin’ to waste the way they be. The’ wuz 
nineteen squashes rotted last spring—'n’ squash 
is reel nourishin’. I s’pose Uncle ‘Lijah likes 
squash ?”* 

“I d’ know,” said Abner, indifferently. «Talk 
tohim. ‘F he wants to go with ye, we won't try 
to keep him.” 

Uncle 'Lijah did not want to go. He heard the 
invitation with every sign of dismay and terror, 
and making no answer in words, went off and hid 
until Miss Pinkham was well on her homeward 
way. 

“It’s my duty to tell ye, Abner, that folks is 
talkin’ "bout ondue influence,”’ were her parting 
words. “Ef Uncle ‘Lijah’s will aint fair to his 
nearest heirs—that’s me ‘n’ Polly—I'm ’fraid ye’ll 
hev trouble !"* 

**Sho!”’ said Abner, quite unmoved. 

Historians and novelists have named loquacity 
as the prime characteristic of the Yankee, forget- 
ting that in New England there flourishes also the 
self-contained and silent type, men and women 
who seldom go beyond the necessary yes and no. 
Abner Hill was a man of few words. 

When Miss Pinkham’'s hints and Reuben Ross's 
suspicions were brought to him by obliging 
neighbors, he smiled in a mystifying way, and 
said nothing. Discussion about the probable 
disposition of Uncle ’Lijah’s property raged hotly 
for miles around. Not an echo of it vexed the 
peace of the Hill farm. 

At the very height of the controversy, Uncle 
*Lijah died. 

Johnny wept bitterly. But they were other 
than tearful thoughts that came to Abner and 
Statira as they stood above the serene, sweet- 
smiling face. 

“He’s with her, now,”’ the wife said, tenderly. 
**] guess he’ll tell her we tried to be good to him.”’ 

After the funeral, the days passed uneventfully 
enough. Saturday came. That was Johnny’s 
holiday, and had been sacred to grandpa’s wishes. 

The boy felt no inclination to play. He sata 
long time lonesomely on the back door-steps, 
kicking his heels into scattered lumps of snow. 
As he rose at length to answer his mother’s call, 
a farm-wagon stopped at the gate. 

Pa!" the boy cried, all in a breath, as he ran 
in, *‘it's Uncle Reuben ‘n’ Aunt Polly ’n’ Miss 
Pinkham 'n' Lawyer Bates from the Corners!” 

Abner smiled, though Statira sniffed scornfully. 
“Come right in to the kitchen ’n’ git warm,”’ he 
said, advancing to meet his guests. 

They grouped themselves awkwardly by the 
door. Acknowledging Mrs. Hill’s frosty greeting, 
the women tried to whisper to each other with an 
air of self-possession. Reuben twirled his thumbs 
and looked at the floor. The lawyer adjusted 
his spectacles and cleared his throat. He was on 
the point of speaking, when — 

“I've been expectin’ 
on ye,’’ said Abner, 
calmly. ‘I s’pose it’s 
‘bout Uncle ‘Lijah’s 
affairs ye come ?”’ 

Lawyer Bates forgot 
the impressive speech he 
had planned to make, 
and met the question 
straightforwardly. 

*Yes,”’ he answered. 
“These ladies are his 
heirs, you understand. 
I represent —”’ 

‘We want to know ’f 
he made a will,” Reuben 
interposed, with sudden 
bravery. 

“Not as I know of,” 
said Abner. 

“How much did he 


leave, anyway ?’’ put 
in Miss Pinkham. 
“Yes, ’n’ where is 


it ?”? Mrs. Ross added. 

‘Ladies! Ladies!”’ the lawyer protested. ‘This 
is very irregular!"’ 

“He left ’most enough to pay f’r his buryin’,”’ 
Abner answered. ‘’Bout thirty-two dollars, 
wa'n't the’, Statiry ?”’ 

‘But the farm ?” suggested Mr. Bates. 

“That's mortgaged to the bank.”’ 

“Arter Aunt Ruth had died, he got mucli ez 
eighty dollars from the railroad, f'r mght 0’ way,” 
Mrs. Ross exclaimed shrilly. ‘‘What become 0° 
that ?”’ 

“I s’pose he lived on it,’’ said Abner, slowly 
sarcastic. ‘Did you cal’late the ravens wuz 
a-feedin’ him ?” 

The visitors glared at him and each other. The 
allusion to the scriptural Elijah did not seem to 
please them. 

“You mean to say he didn’t hev nothin’ ?” 
Miss Pinkham queried, sharply. ‘What'd ye 
keep him for, then ?”’ 

Abner waved his hand impatiently, and turned 
away. 

“Your Johnny told our boys he guessed you 
wouldn't lose nothin’ by takin’ keer of Uncle 
*Lijah,” said Reuben, weightily. ‘What'd you 
mean by that, young man? Hey ?” 

Johnny looked at him solemnly, amazed. 
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“Why, he was a poor old man!" he answered. 
«We was doin’ right to take care of him, wasn’t 
we?” 

Abner smiled and nodded. 

“<T guess, deacon, the boy must a-been thinkin’ 
*hout his Sunday-school lesson !”’ he said. 

Water L. SAWYER. 
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FROM DAY TO DAY. 


Like a tide our work should rise— 
Each later wave the best ; 

To-day is a king in disguise, 
To-day is the special test. 


Selected. —John Boyle O’ Reilly. 
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For the Companion. 


CAP'N JOHNSIN OF BERMUDA. 


“Cap’n Johnsin, yes, sah; jes’ call me dat—Cap’n 
Johnsin.” 

He was standing at the bottom of the narrow 
stone steps which led from the wharf down to the 
water. A battered straw hat, witha freshly plucked 
rose and two chickeyp feathers stuck in a hole in the 
side of it, was on his close-cropped woolly head; 
a bright-red sleeveless jersey was belted at his 
waist with an old suspender, and his patched 
eanvas trousers were turned up above his bare 
black feet, over which the green water of the rising 
tide was plashing. 

A little sloop yacht, decked for- 
ward of the mast, was moored toa 
stone post close by, and we were 
standing on the steps higher up, 
and had just concluded a bargain 
for a day’s sail. 

We had arrived at the islands a 
week before, Nellie and I. Her 
health had failed, and she had been 
compelled to give up her work. 
As the winter came on she grew 
worse, and the doctors had said at 
last that she must leave New York. 
They recommended Bermuda; so 
we had come to the islands,—Nellie, 
her mother and I,—and with the 
change and the warm air and the 
loveliness all about us, at the end 
of the first week she had been able 
to go out for a little walk. 

We were strolling along the wharf 
on the lookout for a boat, when this 
singular boatman accested us. 

“Nice day fo’ a sail, sah; jes’ de 
right wind, an’ de boat all ready.” 

“Is that your own boat?” 

“Oh no, sah; dis is a hired boat, 
but I sail her. It’s all right, sah; 
I’se sailed dese waters, man an’ 
boy, for years. An’ de boat can 
go, sah; jes’ shake out de canvas 
an’ get all her clothes on, an’ dere 
aint no boat round here van take 
no wind outer her sails!’ 

I am an artist by profession, and 
accustomed to seeing queer models, 
but a more strikingly unconven- 
tional figure I had never seen. 
From the tern straw hat, so oddly 
set off by the rose and feathers, 
and from the bare black arms and 
the red woollen jersey down to the 
black feet that kept moving in the 
waves which were plashing over 
the step on which he stood, he was 
certainly one of the oddest beings 
I had ever come across. 

“And what is your name?” 

“De Mermaid, sah. 1 don’t know rightly what it 
means, sah, but some gen’l’men dey tells me it’s a 
kind 0’ sea sarpint. She do go like all snakes 
sometimes!” 

He chuckled merrily at his joke. 

“But I meant your own name,” I said. 
name do you go by?” 

He drew himself up with a certain dignity. 

“Oh, I took yo’ meanin’ fo’ de boat, sah. Cap’n 
Johnsin, yes, sah; jes’ call me dat—Cap’n Johnsin.” 

He bore about as much resemblance to a regula 
tion “captain” as he did to a mermaid, and his 
appearance was so comically at variance with his 
air of dignity and the emphasis he put on “Cap’n,” 
that Nellie broke into a merry laugh. 

“Dat’s right,” said the captain. “I likes to see 
de young lady happy. Heaps o’ trouble in dis 
world, an’ we need all de smiles we got. Reck’n 
you'll go, sah?” 

I think that last remark decided me. 


“What 


“Yes, 


cap'n, we'll go,” I said, and turned to the girl at my 
side. “Come on, Nellie; I think the Mermaid will 
do.” 


As I took my seat with Nellie in the stern of the 
boat, the cap’n ran up the jib and made it fast, 
and was back at the tiller and letting the mainsail 
out with arun. It was done so quickly that 1 was 
hardly seated before the yacht was lying over 
before the wind, and Cap’n Johnsin sitting as 
quietly as if he had been there a week, and 
chuckling to himself. 

Here at last were the Bermudas! Low islands 
covered with cedar, and with their coral bases cut 
into grotesque carvings and hollows and mimic 
caves by the play of the water; now so near one 
tnother that a pebble might be tossed from one to 
the other, and now scattered apart over the waters 
and dotting a beautiful bay; here only a gray, 
Weather-beaten rock just lifted above the waves, 
and now one large enough to hold a solitary tree; 
and how the snow-white roof of a house and a 
slimpse of its cream-colored coral walls through 
the cedars and palmettos. 

Beneath, as you sail through ever-opening vistas 
of new beauty, is the wonderful, changing-hued 
malachite green of the water above its white coral 
bed, and you lean over the boat and see the 
tare of coral twenty and thirty feet below. 
4 rose-light to the heart of the liquid malachite sea. 











resently the sunlight etrikes through it and sends | 


We were in the little open bay formed by | 


Hamilton Island on one side and Ireland Island, 





The wind was a trifle stronger, coming in from the 
open sea, but the air was soft and warm, and there 
was not a cloud in the clear blue sky. The light- 
house on Gibb’s hill stood out above the dark green 
of the cedars like a great pillar carved in snow. 

Nellie was sitting to leeward, with one hand 
playing in the water, which the lay-over of the 
boat brought near enough to touch, and it was 
good to see the color coming back to her cheek and 
the brightness to her eyes. 

Cap’n Johnsin produced a large conch shell from 
the cuddy, and putting his lips to the smaller end, 
in which a hole had been roughly drilled, sent out 
a deep, mellow, booming note over the waters—for | 
no other reason apparently than to make sure that | 
the shell still retained its vocal power. 

He was plainly satisfied with the result. 

“De angel Gabr’l glad to have horn good’s dat!” 
he remarked, softly, as he put it back under the 
seat. Then he began to sing: 


To die no mo’, 
To die no mo’, 
I’se goin’ home to die no mo’. 

He was leaning back and crooning the words 
over to himself, and I joined in on the last line of 
the refrain. 

He looked at me curiously. 
man, sah?” 

“Well,” I replied, taken somewhat aback, “I 
don’t profess to be especially religious, but —” 

“IT knowed it, sah, ho! ho!” and he put down his 
head and chuckled with evident satisfaction. “I 
knowed it jes’ to look at you, sah. Fust time I 


“You aint a ‘ligious 





Cap'n Johnsin. 


look at yo’ face I say to myself, ‘Dere aint no 
‘ligion in dat man.’ I jes’ knowed it, ho! ho!” 

I was too much astonished at this reference to 
my want of a religious aspect even to answer 
Nellie’s peal of laughter, and before I could find a 
fit rejoinder to the cap’n’s power of observation, 
he had begun again. 

“I don’t count fo’ much in ’ligion myself. Jes’ 
you do what’s right an’ good, an’ tell de truf an’ 
don’t steal an’ dem tings, an’ dere aint nothin’ 
goin’ to hurt you.” 

“Why do you wear that rose in your hat, cap 
tain?” Nellie asked. 

He took off his battered head-piece and looked 
at it, and then put it on again. ‘Dere’s somethin’ 
nice *bout a rose, miss; I al’ays liked ’em. An’ 
dem fedders was off’n a chicken I used ter have, 
but he got acciden’ly killed. 1 used ter tink a heap 
o’ dat chicken, an’ I war mighty lonesome when he 
died. He war de bestest fight’n’ chicken in 
B’muda.” He put his head down on his breast in 
his queer way, and laughed softly to himself. 
“Ho, ho, jes’ so; de gamiest fight’n’ chicken in 
B’muda!” 

We had left the islands behind us. To the north 
St. George’s was outlined in bluish haze, and the 
headlands which marked the entrance to Hamilton 
harbor, from which we had come, were several 
milesaway. As we had tacked about in the bay, 
coming nearer with each new reach to the sea line, 
Nellie had pleaded to go outside. “It looks so 
lovely out there to-day,” she said, “and to be really 
out at sea in a little boat like this!” 

I had asked the cap’n what he thought of it, and 
after looking at the sky and the direction of the 
wind, and then at the eager face that was watching 
his, he had replied, “I don’t mind fo’ myself, but 
dese B’muda wedders is mighty cur’ous, miss, 
an’ ant® 

“But, captain,” Nellie had interrupted, “you 
know the Mermaid can do anything; and I do so 
love the sea!’ 

“Shu’ ’nough, shu’ ’nough, an’ de Mermaid like 
you to say dat; de old gal kin do a heap, spesh'lly 
when she got all her calico on. I'll do jes’ as you 
say, sah,” turning to me. 

As for me, the pleasure of seeing the old interest 
in life coming back to Nellie outweighed every. 
thing else. Besides, what danger could there be 
with such a sky and sea? 

So we passed the headlands and the great dock 
yard and the old British troop-ship anchored in 


curving around almost to meet it, on the other. | the channel, and stood out to sea. 
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What wonderful lights and shadows in the 
changing reefs of coral over which we sailed! | 
Pale, whitish green, with streaks and wavy spacee 
of agate and amber running through it, and dark 
olive wreathed and garlanded with pearl, all 
around us and as far as we could see, like strange 
shadows of color on the sunlit waters, ‘till we 
reached them and passed over them, and saw that | 
the “shadows” were the coral reefs made visible 
in the marvellous clearness of the water. 

How soft the air was, and how easy the motion 
of the little yacht over the long, gentle swell of | 
the sea! 

I was lying down on the seat which ran along 
the sides of the boat at the stern and mingling the 
feeling of the ocean’s loneliness and vastness with 
the delicious sense of safety in the nearness of 
the islands yonder, when I heard the cap’n’s voice. 

“Lawd ha’ mercy on us! We mus’ get outer dis!” | 

He was standing up and looking toward the 
islands; and my heart seemed to stop beating as my 
eyes followed his. 

The wind had fallen, and came only in fitful | 
spells, filling out the sail for a few moments, and 
then letting it swing idly to and fro with the | 
swaying of the boat. Everything around us was 
the same as an hour before; but just visible behind | 
the low-lying islands was a long line of uneven | 
black cloud, with now and then a sudden glimmer 
of light flashing up from behind it. 

“How many miles are we from Hamilton, cap’n?” 

I was thinking of Nellie, and my voice sounded 
so strange even to myself that I hardly knew it 
for mine. 

**Bout five t’ousand, wid sech a 
wind as dis!’ he muttered, without 
changing his position, and as if 
speaking to himself. “Wid a little 
gal in de boat, too! 
fools livin’ dan what’s drowned.” 

Nellie had risen and had put her 
hand on my shoulder. 

“What is it?” she said; and then, 
as her eyes caught the view, “Oh, 
how perfectly grand! See how the 
light plays up behind it!” 

It did, indeed. The long black 
line had risen several feet already, 
and the flashes were so frequent 
and continuous as to seem one per 
petually changing gleam. 

Not a sound had reached us. Even 
the little fitful wind had died entire 








stillness everywhere. 

The cap’n turned to me. “We’s 
in fo’ it, sah; mus’ take in de 
washin’ an’ puta tuck in her clo’es! 


for’rad an’ be out der way.” 

He ran forward as he spoke and 
hauled down the jib, and was busy 
taking a double reef in the main 
sail the next minute. 

‘Nellie dear, we are going to have 
a storm. The cap’n wants you to 
lie down under the little deck there, 
forward, where you will be out of 
harm’s way.” 

She did not speak for a few sec. 
onds. She only looked into my eyes 
—and I read there, as clearly as if 
she had spoken, that she was think- 
ing of the mother who would be 
left alone. Then, with eyes full of 
tears that she held bravely back, 
“No, | don’t want to go in there; 
if the boat should go over, I should 
certainly be drowned. I’ll stay with 
you.” 

“All right, miss; jes’ you crunch 
down den an’ hold on tight. Dere’s 
| goin’ to be lively times in dis boat befo’ long!” 

Cap’n Johnsin was once more by the tiller. He 
reached under the seat and drew out the conch 
shell, and turning his face to the appalling, 
lightning-torn blackness that was rushing swiftly 
toward us, he sent out a deep booming note over 
the waves, like a mad challenge to the storm. 

The next moment there came a more vivid flash, 
and then the roll of heavy thunder. 

“Ho, ho!” and he chuckled in his strange fashion, 
“Make mo’ noise ’n dat myself. Goin’ to make 
foam fly presen’ly; bet yo’ las’ shillin’!”’ 


turned black, and a strange dark-green light was 
all around us. 
“What are you going to do, captain?” 
Nellie’s awe-struck voice that asked it. 
“Goin’ to make fo’ St. Gawge’s—las’ chance.” 
Ile had gripped the tiller like a viee, and was 
looking over his shoulder toward a place where 
the black water had suddenly turned into a white 
mist that hid islands and clouds and everything 
from view. 
“Git down, 
Now den!” 
There was a blaze of lightning and what seemed 
the crash of a thousand thunders; and the little 
yacht was lifted up and shot forward as if flung 
from a catapult, in a wild, raging, whirling con- 
fusion of mist and spray and mad, racing waves. 
The shock had flung me from my seat, and T lay 


It was 


miss! Hold on fo’ yo’ life, sah! 


for she was almost over as she raced like a wild, 
frightened thing through the hissing foam and 
fury of the storm. 

Nellie was lying near me, clinging with both 
hands to an iron ring in the inside sheathing, her 
white face turned to the sky, where no sky was, 
but only spume and spray driven pitilessly onward. 
I lay there, half-stunned by my fall and the awful 
tumult around me, and looked up at the cap’n. 

He had thrown himself against the tiller, and 
was holding it over with all his weight and strength, 
the cords and muscles of his neck and arms 
showing tense as steel. His precious hat was gone, 
and his head bent down against the wind, and 
streaming with the waves that broke and dashed 
all over him. 

How long it was, I do not know. 
friends, death and life, 


Nellie, home, 





jan eternity—it seemed only a moment—till the 


Dere’s mo’ | 


ly away, and there was a strange | 


De young lady better creep in| 


The whole west was now one sheet of blackness. | 
The sun was hidden; the water seemed to have | 


in the bottom of the boat, or rather off the bottom, | 


each distinct and all | 
together at once were upon my brain. It seemed | 





cap’n suddenly let go the helm, and was on one 
knee beside Nellie, and shouting in her ear: 

“Let go dat ring, an’ do jes’ I tell you! Put yo’ 
arms roun’ my waist, dat’s it, stan’ up an’ get onter 
deck wid me, quick—dis boat gone ter hebben in a 
minute!” 

So sudden was it all, that as I sprang to my feet, 
I saw the cap’n and Nellie already standing on the 
little forward deck, his two strong hands holding 
hers. I saw in that same moment the wild, seething 
waves and a black something ahead that seemed 
falling upon us out of the white shroud of the 
spray; and I heard, or seemed to hear, a shout of 
“Now den, jump!” 

Then I knew no more. 

“De good Lawd be praised! he’s gwine to come 
roun’ yit.” 

I opened my eyes and looked slowly around me. 
I was lying on a bed in a small room, and an old 
negress was bending over me. A younger woman 
was near her; and—yes, at the foot of the bed was 
“Cap’n Johnsin,” his head bound up with a towel, 
but large as life and grinning from ear to ear as he 
met my wondering eyes. 

“Dat’s it, sah; nebber say die! 
mighty close to it, sah.” 

I raised myself on my elbow, and looked around 
the room. I wanted to say, “And Nellie?” but I 
could not frame the words. But the old negress 
understood and gently pushed me down again. 

“Yo’ young missis is all safe, sah; she was dat 
| done out an’ dead like when de cap’n carried her 
up heah, dat she couldn’t eben t’ink. She’s in de 
nex’ room, sah; an’ bress her heart, a-sleepin’ like 
an angel.” 

I closed my eyes and thanked God. And then, 
| as I closed them, I saw once more the storm-swept 
sea, and the yacht, and the great darkness coming 
toward us—and then I looked again at Cap’n 
Johnsin. 

“How did I get here?” 

For the first time that day he looked awkward 
and constrained. 

“Jes’ so, sah. Dere war a cove, sah, dat I knowed 
of—in St. Gawge’s—al’ays knowed it by de big 
| black cliff, sah. An’ I made fo’ it, hopin’ de Lawd 
bring me inter it. But I miss it, sah; leas’wise de 
spray blin’ me so, I don’t see no cove. An’ den 1 
| see what comin’, an’ I tuk de young miss an’ jump; 

an’ de swash war runnin’ like a ribber, an’ swep’ 
us roun’ an’ inter dat same old cove! An’ mos’ 
knock de brains outer me again’ a rock.” 
| He put his hand to his head, and touched the 
| towel. 
“But me? How did I —?” 
| ‘Jes’ so, sah. IT laid de miss on de groun’, an’ 
run back—an’ dere’s you comin’, no end fust an’ all 
ober like! an’ L cotch you by de leg as you come in 
on de swash—an’ here you is, sah.” 
| “And the boat?” 

“Gone ter hebben, sah. Dere wasn’ nothin’ lef’ 
her when she strike dat cliff!” 

An hour afterward we were all together before 
the fire, in the room where I had first gained 
consciousness. Nellie, dressed in the Sunday 
garments of the younger hostess, and looking very 

| quaint as she sat in a big arm-chair; I sitting near 
her, and Cap’n Johnsin, standin’ at the corner of 
the open fireplace. 

“Yes, captain,” Nellie was saying. “You are 
right, after all; it was the mercy of heaven that 
brought us through. But,” and she smiled at him 
gratefully, “but I’m sorry you lost your hat.” 

The cap’n put one hand to his breast, and after 
| some shuffling, brought out his battered hat from 
| under his jersey, where he had evidently put it in 

the first moment of disaster—the rose crushed, and 
the feathers soaked and draggled. 

He turned it over and over, and squeezed the 
water out of it between his hands. “I wouldn’ ha’ 

| lost dem fedders fo’ de whole boat. I tought heap 
| o’ dat ar chick’n—I did!” 
Despite this rude experience, we had the satis 
faction of seeing Nellie continue to gain in health; 
| and in another boat, in whose fitting out I was glad 
to have a hand, the cap’n often took us out—a bit 
| more cautiously perhaps—over those strangely 
| tinted Bermudan waters. 


But you come 
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NORTHERN BIRD ROCKS. 


As one sails along the shores of Greenland, 
| Labrador and Newfoundland he sees bleak rocks, 
| sometimes small and sometimes rising three, four 
jor five hundred feet out of the sea, covered as 
| thickly with birds asa tree is covered with a swarm 
of bees which has just left the hive. 

The birds which gather in the largest congre 
gations are the guillemots and cormorants. A 
hundred years ago the great auk swarmed in the 
north, but this bird, which is known to all readers 
of Kingsley’s lovely book, “The Water Babies,” 
as the “gairfow!l,”—which sat desolate in a far 
northern sea on the Allalonestone,—has, as far as 
I know, disappeared forever. 

In all my roving through northern waters I have 
never seen one, nor have I ever met a naturalist 
or fisherman who has seen one. One of the most 
distinguished authorities on northern birds, the 
Rev. Moses Harvey, is convinced that this bird, 
which once filled the northern bays and furnished 
food for leelanders, vikings and Eskimos, has been 
exterminated. The last one of which we have any 
certain knowledge was seen about the year 1844. 

The most numerous of all the northern birds is 
the guillemot, called by the fishermen “murrs” 
and “turrs.” It supplies a hundred thousand 
fishermen every spring and summer with the only 
fresh meat they get while afloat. 

These birds weigh nearly two pounds. They are 
white on the breast, black on the back, and have 
long, black, sharp bills. They congregate in the 
bays in winter in hundreds of thousands, and in 
spring fly out and wing their way south to rocks 
and islands on some desolate coast. I have often 
seen them perched in thousands on some iceberg 
making its southern march from Baffin’s Bay in 
the spring. 

On the west coast of Newfoundland stands an 
island, with perpendicular rocky sides, rising 
nearly four hundred feet sheer out of the sea. It is 
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about three acres in area at the top. It seems to 
have been cleft from the main-land, and is safely 
heyond reach of duck-shot. 

Late in April the guillemots gather in the sea 
around this island in hundreds of thousands; and 
some fine morning, when the snow has disappeared 
from the top, they rise in a compact body flying 


Bird Rocks. 


first fully a thousand feet into the air, then 
lowering and circling for half an hour round and 
round the top of the island, darkening the ground 
with the shadow of their wings, then settling on 
the top and turning the white, lime-stained surface 
a shining black. Once settled they will not leave 
the island in a body till the last of June, unless a 
snow-storm comes. Then they take to the sea 
again until the snow has melted from their nesting 
place. 

It is impossible for one person to hear another 
talking anywhere about the island when the birds 
are there. The air is filled with the tumult of 
their cries. As they are constantly plunging down 
from the island into the sea and catching small 
tishes which they bring back to the top, the air 
round about for half a mile is filled with an 
intolerable odor from their decaying food. 

Among the guillemots are scattered hundreds 
of razor-bill auks—prettily shaped little birds 
which have plumage like their neighbors, but are 
provided with a deep and beautifully marked bill. 

The guillemot lays but one egg, and places it on 
the bare rock. It is nearly twice as large as a 
hen’s egg, and is beautifully mottled with cloudy 
brown or green spots. In view of the fact that 
each bird lays only one egg, and of the constant 
slaughter of the birds for food, I believe that 
before the end of another century the graceful 
and swift-winged guillemot, like the auk, will be 
seen no more. 

It is very interesting to watch the mother bird 
take the young one from the top of the high cliff 
down to the sea. The mother entices the tiny 
bird, not larger than an English sparrow, and 
covered with black and white down, to the edge 
of the cliff. Then she lowers herself to the cliff’s 
edge, balancing with her wing till the little one, 
guided by its instinct, crawls carefully upon the 
mother’s back, crouching firmly between her 
wings. 

Then the mother, with a very steady and gentle 
motion of her pinions, lowers herself down and 
outward into the sea, clear of rocks and surf. 

Vast armies of cormorants, called by northern 
fishermen ‘shags,’’—large, black birds with 
long wings, legs and necks, and slow flight,—also 
invade the bird rocks, making them a coal black 
from the first of May to the first of July. 

These are cruel monsters, attacking and driving 
out guillemots, gulls, razor-bill auks or any other 
birds that may take up their abode on any rock 
or island to which they take a fancy. 

Sometimes they grow tired of one of their 
nesting-places, and scour the coast for new abodes. 
I know an island on the coast of Labrador which, 
twelve years ago, was visited every season by 
myriads of guillemots. The cormorants saw the 
place, took a liking to it, and one spring surrounded 
it, about twenty thousand strong, a few days 
after the guillemots had taken possession. 

They arose in a great cloud, hovered over the 
island uttering a tempest of fierce cries, attacked 
the guillemots with talons and 


beaks, killing | 









scores of the birds and spearing the eyes out of | 
hundreds, and finally banished them from the | 
island. They have come to the place every year 
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exercises will be identical with a portion of every | been chiefly in the department of satiees and 


since to lay their egg, and no eneiie bird will 
venture near their stronghold. 

In its day the great auk was more numerous 
even than the cormorant. Off the coast of 


Newfoundland is a group of islands called the 
| Funks. 
the gairfowl, 


Here, in the beginning of the century, 
with its short, abortive wings, re- 
sorted in hundreds and 
hundreds of thousands to 
breed. Its feathers were 
soft and fine. Beneath 
the feathers was a thick 
coating of valuable down, 
and its flesh, after the 
bird had been soaked, 
was extremely choice. 

The great auk could 
not fly. Its little wings 
resembled fins. But it 
swam hundreds of miles 
out of the bays in spring 
and back again in the 
autumn, to and from the 
hatching-places. It was 
helpless on land, and a 
prey to any enemy larger 
than itself. 

Fleets of fishing boats 
visited the auk islands 
during the season and 
killed the birds with 
sticks and gaffs, plucking 
the feathers and down, 
and throwing away the 
body. This cruel work 
was carried on until the 
few birds that had not 
been slaughtered were 
driven in terror to places 
which were not suitable 
for the laying of their 
eggs; and in this way 
the bird became extinct. 

After the poor gair- 
fowl had been killed, the 
islands were resorted to 
by boats which took away loads 

of guano. Market gardeners in various 
countries paid as much as six and seven shillings 
a pound for this fertilizer. 

Some naturalists say they have discovered auk 
bones as far south as the coast of Maine, but my 
opinion is that the bird went no farther south 
than Newfoundland. It is just possible that the 
bones discovered by ornithologists farther south 
may have heen conveyed there in the guano when 
it was an article of commerce. 

EpMuND COLLINS. 
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CLASP LIGHTLY. 


Clasp lightly what thy heart a keep 
In dearest hope, in dearest fea’ 
™ soft wind woos the May from sleep. 
What had rough March but April’s tear ? 
Selected. —Laura Porter Sandford. 
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COLUMBUS DAY. 


Some people will call the 12th of next October 
Columbus Day, others Discovery Day; but 
whatever its official title, there is, as each week 
passes, less and less doubt that it will be kept as 
a great national holiday. 

For beside the dedication of the World’s Fair 
grounds on the four hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of Columbus, there is all reason to expect 
a local celebration of the event in nearly every 
village, town and city of the nation. 

Readérs of The Companion will remember the 
paper's first proposal, over a year ago, that the 
public schools of America should mark the day 
with fit and universal observance. More recently 
we have printed the message on the subject to the 
pupils of the public schools of the country. 

The first official recognition of the plan was a 
stirring address from the president of the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary, urging the educators and 
teachers of the nation to interest themselves in a 
general public school celebration. 

But the control of the undertaking was put 
into final atid definite form in February last, 
when the National Convention of Superintendents 
of Education appointed an executive committee 
of five to promote and conduct the entire move- 
ment. Four members of this committee are the 
highest officials of public instruction in their 
several States; the fifth, who is chairman, is a 
representative of The Youth’s Conipanion. 

Under this management every effort is being 
made to secure the widest success for the ‘National 
Columbian Public School Celebration.’’ The 
committee’s aim is to engage the public schools 
in every community of the nation in a uniform 
observance of the day. 

The committee will provide programmes 
adapted to the use of all communities. Pupils, 
citizens and teachers have already been urged to 
associate themselves in local committees. The 
young and old of every town may have separate 
exercises, the children during the morning in the 
schoolhouses, the fathers in the afternoon with 





| processions and exercises in public halls. 


In all the celebrations there will be leading 
points of similarity. The same flag—with honors, 
let us hope, from details of veterans—will be 
raised over every school, the same songs sung, 
the same ode read, the same sentiments uttered 
in every county of every State in the Union. 

But what is more, some part of the Chicago 





local celebration. The entire nation will be help- | State 


ing with the same thoughts at heart, the same 
words upon the lips, to inaugurate the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. Every person in the 
land by this means may join in the observance of 
his country’s four hundredth birthday. 

Much has already been done to make a 
memorable success of this holiday. The press of 
the country has espoused the cause with vigor. 
Let the newspapers still urge it upon the people. 
The governors of all the States will be petitioned 
to make the day a legal holiday. New York and 
other States have appointed it already. 

The State Superintendents of Education will 
ask the teachers to lead their pupils in the 
movement. The thirteen million young people 
of the country’s free schools are going to do 
much for the celebration. They will continue to 
discuss the plan fully among themselves and in 
their families. They will ask their teachers’ 
advice. 

And here it is that we must say our special 
word to the teachers and adult friends of the 
schools. The young and old need each other in 
this movement. Teachers and parents must give 
their sympathy and guidance to it. Indeed, in 
most cases the original impulse must come from 
older heads, and that at once. No time should 
be lost in forming strong committees of persons 
whose presence and active interest may be counted 
upon without interruption until October. With- 
out this help the pupils can do little; and in 
giving it their elders may feel that the boys and 
girls are going to learn from their Columbus 
Day rites a lesson in intelligent patriotism worth 
a year’s study of text-books. 

When the 12th of October has come, let none 
speak the term ‘Public School Celebration” 
without a special emphasis on the first two words. 
The Celebration in itself is little, the Public 
School everything. Giving the Public School its 
due of honor is honoring the country through one 
of its most hopeful and characteristic institutions. 
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THINE OWN. 


One thing thou hast ; = daylight fleet 
Aflood o’er field an: a. 
- Tengah again; this twilight sweet, 


e, 
And thine tonight, when Time’s still beat 
Is but a short drawn sigh. 


One thing thou hast ; 
Await thy setting free 
That to the heart of Heaven sings 
What thine own heart y be, 
And with the dusk its nestling brings 
To brood alone with thee! 
VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD. 


the word whose wings 
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PUBLIC DEBTS. 


Persons sometimes speak as if a tendency to 
borrow money for public purposes, instead of 
paying cash, were one of the besetting political 
sins of the American people. It is true that the 
debts of our nation, our States, our counties and 
our cities and towns aggregate a vast amount—so 
large that we can comprehend the tigures only by 
dividing them up and ascertaining how much 
they average to every citizen, or comparing them, 
dollar for dollar, with the value of property 
subject to taxation. 

But when we have made this comparison, and 
each man, woman and child has, as it were, taken 





home to himself his share of the public debts | 


of all kinds, we find that Americans are by no 
means so prone to run into debt, and keep in 
debt, as the people of many other countries. 

Certainly in the matter of paying public debts 
America has surpassed the world. 

The statistics of national, State and local 
indebtedness, compiled by the census office, 
shows that State, county and local debts are now 
much greater than the national debt. A great 
change has taken place in this particular in the 
last ten years. 

In 1880 the national debt alone amounted to 
more than thirty-eight dollars to every inhabitant 
of the United States. In 1890 it amounted to 
only a little more than fourteen dollars to every 
such inhabitant. 

In that time the national debt had been decreased 
at a rate of more than one hundred million dollars 
a year. Never before was a public debt paid off 
so rapidly. Never before was a people so prosper- 
ous as to be able to pay it at such a rate. 

But meanwhile the aggregate of State and local 
debts has increased, and now surpasses the 
national debt inamount. Yet it has not increased 
as rapidly as the population. Accordingly the 
average State and local debt has decreased from 
twenty-two dollars for each inhabitant in 1880 to 
eighteen dollars in 1890. 

In the same time the value of taxable property 
has increased from seventeen thousand millions 
to twenty-five thousand millions. 

Taking all kinds of public debts together, the 
average burden upon each inhabitant is now 
thirty-two dollars against sixty dollars in 1880. 
So we owe much less than we did, and have more 
wealth with which to pay it. 

The debt of France, the largest in the world, 
increases from year to year. That of Great 
Britain decreases somewhat, but is still enormous 
compared with our own. In the New World we 
find that Canada has a public or Dominion debt 
considerably larger than in 1880, and it has 
increased more rapidly than the population. 
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indebtedness. County, municipal and 
school district debts have risen in the past ten 
years by many millions, though not in proportion 
to population or value of property. 

Many new municipalities have grown up, or old 
ones have greatly increased in population, each 
with new public needs to be met by borrowing; 
but these growing cities have each added new 
populations and vast tax-paying resources. 

The State and Territorial debts are for the most 
part finsignificant. The State debts amount to 
less than one-third of the debts of the cities. 
Only one State or Territory, Utah, is classed as 
having no debt at all, but several have debts of 
less than two hundred thousand dollars. 


a 
THE DIAMOND DUKE. 


The squire was reading the newspaper in the 
chimney corner. In it was a paragraph stating 
that a nobleman had just died in Paris, who was 
spoken of as the “Diamond Duke.” This eccentric 
nobleman had converted most of his wealth ints 
diamonds and other equally useless property, and 
for years devoted most of his care and thought to 
guarding them. 

He constructed a house like a fortress. The most 
of his stones were kept in small iron chests in 
fireproof vaults in its cellars. The most valuable 
of the diamonds were placed in a small casket, in 
the wall at the head of his bed, and when he 
touched a button, descended into a well a hundred 
feet deep. 

When he was younger it was said that the duke 
frequently appeared at the opera wearing his 
rarest diamonds, and guarded by a policeman. 
But in his later years he seldom took them from 
their hiding-places, and feared to trust even the 
police. 

“He was mad!” said the squire, laying down the 
paper. ‘To invest all his money in shining stone~ 
that bring in no interest! And to spend his life in 
worrying lest they should be stolen! Now he’s 
dead, and what good do his shiny stones do him, 
eh?” 

The squire presently laid down his paper and 
left the room. His old neighbor, who had listened 
to his emphatic condemnation of the duke, shook 
his head as he looked after him. 

“I don’t see that the duke was any madder than 
the squire. He has been saving and scrimping for 
years to buy land, hoping it will rise in value. He 
doesn’t till it. It’s of no good to anybody, and he 
spends his time watching the papers in hopes of a 
boom. He has neither chick nor child to leave it 
to, and some day he’ll die, and it will go to some 


| relation that he never saw!” 








Susy Hobbs, a bright-eyed schoolgirl, listened to 
her uncle but said nothing. If the squire was mad, 
what was her uncle? He had had for years a 
frantic ambition to hold office in the small city in 
which he lived. He wanted to be mayor, and he 
had incessantly worked and schemed and neglected 


| his business to gain that empty honor. 


“And suppose he should die like the diamond 
duke?” thought Susy. “What would the office be 
worth to him then? How men do waste their 
money and strength!” 

Meanwhile Susy, who had no money, but whose 
capital was healthy youth and time, spent all of 
her mornings in making tidies and embroidery 
which nobody cared to keep, and the rest of the 
day in reading vapid novels, or in sleep. 

The madness of the diamond duke is not a rare 
ailment, nor confined to any country or class. It 
has its counterparts varied in degree and character, 
in almost every human life. 


+ 
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THE CONSCRIPTION IN 





PARIS. 


The conscription in France is attended with 
peculiar interest this year to the French people. 
The young conscripts of 1892 will form the first 
draft into the army of soldiers born since the 
disastrous war with Germany, in which the 
military pride of France was borne to the dust. 

They can have no memory of the wrath and 
shame of that bitter time; will they share the 
spirit of revenge which it engendered in the 
breasts of their elders? Will they long as ardent} 
to recover the two lost provinces, Alsace and 
Lorraine? Will they desire peace or war? 

“These young men,” exclaims a noted French 
writer in a kind of wonder, “these happy youths, 
who have never seen the gleam of a Prussian 
helmet in Paris, save perhaps of a chance visitor 
at the Exposition, who have heard no guns thunder 
except to celebrate some festivity, who never saw 
the statues of Paris veiled in black and hung with 
crape that they might not adorn the entry of the 
conquerors nor look upon their triumph— what 
thought have they in their hearts?” 

He was sufficiently curious in regard to them to 
attend the drawing of lots at the Hotel de Ville, 
and afterward to mingle with the crowd in the 
square before it, and enter into conversation with 
some of the young men. Many of them did not 
seem warlike. They accepted their military 
destiny with apparent willingness, but for the 
most part without enthusiasm. 

A few, who must be parted from mother or 
sweetheart, wept. Others assumed a _ feverish 
gaiety, and were loud in laughter and jests. 

Many formed groups before the neighboring 
restaurants and at the tables within, where they 
sang, drank, made each other’s acquaintance, and 
talked of battles and promotions. 

Others hired wagons, gaily decorated with 
bunting, and rode around the city wearing cockades 
and colors, shouting, cheering, and rolling out the 
‘‘Marseillaise” with all the strength of their young 
lungs. 

“They will not make bad soldiers,” the observer 
thought, ‘‘when they are needed.” 

Probably not; but it is to be hoped they will not 
be needed, and the picture drawn by the writer— 
himself a patriot of the ancient pattern, intent on 
revenge —certainly conveys the idea that these 
representatives of a younger and a happier 


The payment of American public debts has | France, while they have the relish of spirited 
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boys for what is soldierly and dashing, are not 
moved by the fierce, unreasoning desire to 
humiliate the one-time conqueror of their country 
which still dominates the thoughts of so many 
older Frenchmen. 


~ 
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STARK MAD. 


Thomas Ball’s statue of Washington, in the 
Public Garden in Boston, created a great deal of 
wonder while it was still in the studio. Stay-at- 
home Bostonians had never seen an equestrian 
statue, and those who had travelled probably 
never met one in a studio, where, of course, it 
would look twice as large as when placed outside. 

The principal life-model for the horse was “Black 
Prince,” belonging to T. Bigelow Lawrence, but 
the sculptor neglected no opportunity of studying 
everywhere the action of horses. This habit 
sometimes led to awkward mistakes as to his 
mental condition. 

Mr. Ball says that on his way to the studio he 
passed a club stable on Tremont Street. He made 
a practice of entering the stable to study the horse 
which the hostler happened to be rubbing down, 
and so refresh his memory for the day’s work. 

He did not think it necessary to explain his 
purpose, but silently walked about the horse and 
felt his muscles, without reflecting how his conduct 
must puzzle the groom. But finally he was told of 
a conversation in regard to him which passed 
between the knight of the currycomb and the 
proprietor of the stable. 

Just as Mr. Ball was going out, one morning, the 
stable-owner entered. 

“Do ye know that gintleman?” asked Pat, sym- 
pathetically. 

“Oh yes.” 

“Ah,” said he, “poor fellow! He isn’t right in his 
head.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

“Well, he comes in here ivery morning, and no 
matter what hoss I have out, he walks round and 
round him, and looks him all over, and watches 
his huffs ivery step he takes, and he fales of him 
all over, and niver a word does he say. Yesterday, 
when I had ould Whitey out, I thought he niver 
would be done gazing at him. Thin I made bould 
to tell him we had better-looking horses than that 
in the stable. 

“*Yes, I know,’ says he, ‘but they’re not white, 
and | ean’t see the muscles so well.’ 

“Thin I made up me mind that a man that 
couldn't see a hoss that wasn’t white without faling 
of him must be either blind or cracked, and he isn’t 
blind!” 
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SUGGESTIVE FIGURES. 





Large figures sometimes tell startling stories. 
Let those who are fond of working over statistics 
see what they make of this: 

In the year ended June 30, 1891, a tax was paid 
to the United States on more than eighty-eight 
million gallons of distilled spirits made in the 
country, and a duty was paid on a million gallons 
more imported from abroad. 

In the same year internal revenue tax was paid 
on eight hundred and seventy-four million gallons 
of malt liquor, and import duty on three million 
gallons more. 

Not far from six quarts of fiery spirit for every 
man, woman and child in the United States! 

Fourteen gallons—almost half a barrel—of beer 
for every inhabitant of the country! 

What did it cost? It paid the government in 
taxes more than one hundred and seventeen 
million dollars. It probably cost the people who 
drank it twice as much. 

That is, twice as much in money. How much it 
cost them in physical and moral degradation, in 


the loss of self-respect and the respect of others, | 


figures do not tell. Statistics are not gathered to 
cover that point. 

Nor do we know how much it cost those who did 
not drink it—in the poverty of families whose head 
was a drunkard; in the supportof paupers ruined 
by drink; in a hundred other ways. 

Does the magnitude of the national drink bill 
suggest anything to you? 


+ 
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THE CHILDREN’S PALACE. 





The World’s Fair will be a wonderland if only 
the plans that the committees have already adopted 
are to be carried into effect. Those who have these 
matters in charge are said to be showing good taste 
and a picturesque and poetic sense. 

The cold, dreary waters of the lagoons of Jackson 
Park are being transformed into grand canals, and 
these waters are to be illuminated, and out of them 
the airy art palaces will lift their wings as from a 
new Venice, and over this bright Adriatic one 
hundred gondolas are to pass. 

The Aztee Palace, the Temple of the Sun, and 


the historic buildings that represent poetic periods | 


of Latin America have the same charm of Oriental 
faney, of Aladdin and fairy-land. The visitor will 
find here in stone and marble the historical poetry 
of the Western world. 

It is proposed to add to the Lakeside City a 
Children’s Palace which shall exhibit the juvenile 
plays and playgrounds of all nations. 

The plan is to be commended not only because 
no such proposed exhibition of the arts of child- 
hood has ever yet been made, but because it 
“uggests many practical and educational methods 
Which merit attention. 

Probably the usefulness and interest of preparing 
an exhibition of the literature for children of all 
nations, books, periodicals and art work, will not 
be overlooked. 


ate 
VERNET AND VOLTAIRE. 


\rtists are often accused of conceit, but some of 
the greatest of them have been beautifully modest. 
Corot asked his friends to retouch his pictures. 
Watteau sometimes drove his friends to despair 
by destroying work which they thought above 
criticism. 

A pleasant story is told of a compliment paid 


Voltaire by the painter, Joseph Vernet. One day 


THE YOUTH’S 


the way to immortality. Your colors are wonder- 
fully brilliant and durable.” 

“My colors are not to be compared to the ink 
you use, Monsieur Voltaire,” was Vernet’s ready 
answer. 





CURIOUS COINS. 


objects of search in two coins which belong to the 
transition period between the French Republic 
and the Second Empire. One of these is an 
extremely rare coin which was struck off just at 
the moment of the assumption of the reins of 
empire by Napoleon III. Only the die for the 
obverse or head of a new imperial coin had been 
completed, and by some accident, or possibly by 
mischievous design, a coin was struck off which 
bore the head of “‘Napoleon III., Emperor,” on one 
side, and “French Republic” on the other. 


This contradictory coin is of interest to others 
than numismatists, for it symbolizes in a striking 
way the many sudden changes which have taken 
place in French politics in the past century. 

With the other coin a singular story is connected. 
While Louis Napoleon was ‘prince-president,” 
and just before he made himself Emperor, a decree 
was issued ordering a five-franc silver-piece to be 
coined bearing his image. 

The dies were made, and one coin was struck 
off as a sample and sent to the prince-president 
for approval. But some time passed before he 
examined it. When at last he gave it his attention 
he was annoyed to find that he had been repre. 
sented on the coin with a “‘love-lock,” or hooked 
lock of hair on the temple, which he did actually 
wear at that period, but which he thought unsuit- 
able to so dignified and permanent a representation 
of himself as an effigy upon a coin. 

The prince-president sent for the director of the 
mint, and ordered him to remove the “love-lock.” 
Then he found that his silence with regard to the 
piece had been taken for approval, and that the 
stamping of the coins had commenced. 

he work was stopped, and the image deprived 
of its undignified lock; but the twenty-three coins 
that had already been struck off were not destroyed, 
and are now regarded as of great value. 








THE CUTTING POWER OF RIVERS. 


We frequently see statements and estimates of 
| the amountof sand and mud that is annually carried 
into the ocean by the great rivers of the world. No 
| one who has seen a suddenly-formed rain torrent 
| cut a deep channel in a roadway can doubt the 

power of water to wear away the features of the 

globe. In fact it has been estimated that in about 

six million years, if the present rate of denudation 
| be continued, the whole surface of the earth will 
be smoothed off to one general level. 


But while it is easy to see how a river and its 
| tributaries can rapidly cut their way through 
| ordinary soil and sand, itis more difficult to con- 
ceive the remarkable effects produced by water 
which runs over a bed of solid rock. 

The Colorado River, for instance, flowing between 
lofty walls of rock and upon a rocky bottom, is 
still deepening its channel. 

The explanation of the cutting power of the 
water of the Colorado lies, as the Rev. Dr. Hutchin- 
son, the geologist, has pointed out, in the fact that 
it is charged with sand, brought to it in great 
quantities by its tributaries. This sand, being 
swept down the steep gradients of the river, wears 
away the rocky bed as emery dust wears stone. 

Thus nature assists nature on all sides, and the 
sand that frost and wind and water have formed 
out of the exposed rock of the mountains becomes, 
in turn, an instrument for channelling and wearing 
|}away the better protected rock of the valleys 

beneath. 
| = 


A DIFFERENCE. 


The great difference between the signification of 
words and terms in the English tongue which are 
| almost the same in etymology and origin is a great 
| element of difficulty to a foreigner who is learning 
| the language. Some cases of actual occurrence 
will illustrate this fact. 


A German, who applied to a New York business 
house for employment, recommended himself thus: 
| “The capacity in which I like best to earn my 
| living, and the one in which I am most able, is that 
| of a confidence man.” 
He meant “confidential man;” and his mistake 
was rather alarming to those to whom he wrote. 
One of the worst cases of the kind on record is | 
that in which a young Frenchman, wishing to 
flatter an American lady, wrote to her: . | 
“I wish greatly that once more I could gaze on | 
your unmatched eyes!” 
He did not discover the great difference between 
“unmatched” and “matchless” until he found out 
that the lady, who was “‘just cross-eyed enough to 
be interesting,” had been deeply offended by his 
compliment. 





BOTH SIDES. 


A lady school teacher in Boston, who is rather 
proud of her profession than the reverse, is not 
pleased at having her occupation thrust forward 
when she meets strangers. Not long ago, at a) 
reception, the hostess regularly mentioned her 
occupation in introducing her. 


| 
| 
| 


At length the hostess presented a young man, 
adding to the introduction, as usual, “Miss Faneuil 
is one of our school teachers.” 

The gentleman bowed, but Miss Faneuil said: 

“I beg your pardon, Mrs. Allen, but I did not 
catch what the gentleman’s business is.” 

“What his business is?” repeated the hostess in 
perplexity. 

“Yes,” Miss Faneuil said. “I thought it only 
right that this acquaintance should start fair, and 
as you told him my employment, it seemed only 
fair that I should know his.” 

The point was understood, and taken good. 
naturedly, but the teacher was no longer introduced 
in her professional capacity. 


RARE VINTAGE. 


Among the perils of wine-drinking one great 
danger is seldom remembered, that of flooding 
one’s system with an awful mixture, which has, | 
nevertheless, been dignified by a high-sounding | 
name. 
| Some years ago, at a great sale of wine, all the 
odd lots were purchased by a grocer in Edinburgh. 
| The agent had the curiosity, some time after, to 
| inquire what use he could have of such material. 
e€ was shown, by way of answer, a huge vat 
where all the liquors, from humble Gladstone to 
| imperial Tokay, were fermenting together. | 
| “And what,” he asked, “do you propose to call | 
this?” | 

“I’m no very sure,” replied the grocer, “but I | 
think it’s going to turn out port!” | 








” 





Vernet called on Voltaire, and was greeted with, | 
“Ah, is it you, Monsieur Vernet? You who are on | 


Numismatists or coin-collectors have interesting | 


COMPANION. 


Burnett's Cocoaine has earned a just reputation 
for promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of 
| the human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and 
rancid qualities of all animal preparations, such as 
bear’s grease, etc., ii is a cooling vegetable oil, extreme 
ly agreeable and cleanly. (Adv. 








ST. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL, 

Manuivs, N. Y._ Under visitation of War Department 
and Regents of University of N.Y. Summer session 
begins June 20th. Regular session Sept. 15th. Rt. Rev. F. 
D. HuntineTON, Prest., Lt. Col. WM. VERBECK, Supt. 


EASTMAN COLLECE, Povcikerrsix, . Y., 
offers both sexes the best advantages for a practical 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- 
raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 


Hellmuth LONDON, 


Ontario 
Col lege, Canada. 


For Young Ladies and Girls, 
BBeautiful Home. Healthy Cli- 
mate, Fuil Academic Course, 
iMusic, Art, Elocution, etc, Pas- 
enger Elevator. 150 acres, Stu- 
fdents from 25 vinces and 
States. For illustrated cata- 

























The Edgewater Camera. 


A Splendid All-Round Camera (5x8 size) for 
Landscapes, Copying, Portraits, Flash Lights. Prices, 
8:20.00 to $32.00. The latter price includes two 
lenses, one a rapid rectilinear for the highest grade of 
photography. During May and June, to introduce this 
Camera, we make a reduction of FORTY PE 
SENT. No such offer was ever made to Amateur 
Photographers. Send for Photo Catalogue, Edgewater 
description, and latest Kodak list. 

THE WILKINSON CO., General {gente 

S3 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ul. 


SILKS 
and SILK Goods 


Catalogue Free. 


The finest and most complete catalogue 
of Silks and Silk Goods in the world is 
that published by the large exclusive 








logue, address 
S Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M. A., Prim. 
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“TAKE TIME TO DELIBERATE, 


Silk House of Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. 
Chicago. It now takes an edition of 
| many hundred thousand copies to sup- 
but when the time for action arrives, stop think- ply the demand for this very desirable 
ing and buy a bottle of genuine Carlsbad | book. The Spring edition con- 
Sprudel Salt. Be sure to obtain the genuine | tains over 200 illustrations with com- 
imported article, which must have the signature | ; pr rma Nist of all kinds 
of ‘‘Eisner & Mendelson Co., Sole Agents, plete escriptive price 1S Rem 1k. 
New York,’’ on every bottle. of Dress Silks, Silk Waists, Silk 
Skirts, Silk Laces, Silk Parasols, Silk 
Veilings, Silk Ribbons, Silk gauze Fans, 
Silk Handkerchiefs, Silk Hosiery, etc., 

c¢ I : N 99 at our well known lowest prices. 

oile du ord | Write to-day for catalogue. 
~ CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 
The most popular, durable and 111 State St., Cuicaco, ILL, 
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table. It is 


every 


not altogeth- 
For sale by every leading retail Dry 


Goods House in the country. Samples = cleanly to 





Jurnishea on application. make a any Jew- 
ParRKHILI. Merc. Co., Fitchburg, Mass. table knife eler to 
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Women like Clothes 
are as old as they look. - 
Keep your clothing fresh and clean| tionand al- 


by sendi t ‘ 
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Have your Winter 
a Butter 


proper func- these beautiful 


iy §6Sterling Silver 
y) Butter Spreaders. 
L( Nothing could be 


Clothing cleansed ready 
to pack away for the 
Summer, and your Sum- 
mer Clothing cleansed 
or dyed ready for im- 
mediate wear when the 
warm Spring days 


come. 
NOW 

is the time to have your 

blankets, curtains, draperies, tidies, laces, rugs, 

carpets and all household textures cleansed. Feath- 

ers curled, dyed and restored. Kid Gloves cleansed 

or dyed. 


LEWANDO’S ‘cctone estas. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 


17 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 365 Fifth Ave., New York. | . 
Send stamp for Price List. Newburyport, Mass., Chicago, Ill. 


Bundles sent by Mail or Express. 


By More appropriate 
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Wedding Present. 








We make a variety of Choice 
Designs which can be found for 
sale by leading Jewelers everywhere. 





Towle Mfg. Company, 
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Superior Value. 


No other plasters have been produced which gain so many 
testimonials of high value as those continuously accorded to 


'ALLcock’s Porous PLAasTERs, and the only motive for these excep- 


tional commendations lies in the fact of their being a medicinal 
and pharmaceutical preparation of superior value. 

Additional proof of the true value of ALicock’s Porous PLas- 
TERS lies in the fact that they are being largely imitated by 
unscrupulous persons who seek to deceive the public by offering 
plasters which they claim to be the “same,” ‘‘equal,” “as good,” 
“better,” ‘‘best porous plaster,” etc., while it is in general appear- 
ance only that they resemble Aticock’s. All of the so-called 
porous plasters are imitations of 


ALLCOCKS pasts 


Avoid dealers who attempt to palm off inferior and worthless plasters that 
are purchased by them at low rates for the purpose of substitution. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW TO SUCCEED AT COLLEGE. 


Turrp PAPER. 


Individuals and colleges differ too much to 
admit of any general ‘‘recipe’’ for success. All 
that I shall here attempt is to point out, as the 
result of my experience at Harvard, a few aids to 
success, and to warn against some of the more 
imminent dangers of failure. 

By success at college I do not mean merely the 
success in studies which gives a man a high rank 
in scholarship, but rather a broader success, 
including this and consisting in making a judicious 
use of all the varied opportunities which college 
life affords in such abundance. 

The man who puts himself first in his class in 
scholarship by burying himself in books, to the 
exclusion of everything else, misses much. He 
fails only in a less degree than he who devotes 
himself entirely to the social or athletic side of 
college life. 

The different sides can be and often are culti- 





_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





is an easy review, and helps to rob examination 
time of its terrors. Talk about your courses. 
Argue for or against the lecturer’s thesis, and 
| argue, if need be, for argument’s sake. In no 
way can you do so much to clear up the difficulties 
of a subject, or to fix it permanently in your mind. 

In almost every branch of study there are clubs 
at Harvard to promote such discussion. The 
Historical Society, the Philosophical, the English 
and the Finance Clubs are a few of the more 
prominent of these. They meet frequently ; papers 
are read by members or professors, or, as is often 
the case, by distinguished strangers, and the 
discussion on the subject for the evening follows. 

I can recall few more interesting evenings than 
when, at a meeting of the ‘‘Historical Society,’ a 
well-known writer upon military topics showed 
us just how the troops moved at Waterloo, and 
the succession of mischances which, in his 
opinion, defeated Napoleon. 

But it only takes two to make an argument; 
one need not wait for a club meeting for his 
opportunity. 

Learn to use the college library skilfully. 
Next to knowing all that the books and pamphlets 
in it contain, comes the ability to put your finger 
on what has been said on any given point. It 
helps immensely in college work, and cannot but 
be useful in any calling. 

The art is difficult but immensely serviceable, 
and college affords the best opportunity for 
learning it. 

It is trite to say that the student who is to 





vated together admirably. Yet college men so 
often pursue one side alone, to the exclusion of 
the rest, that I would warn against that danger 
specially. 

Freshman year is a critical period. One finds 
himself torn from his previous surroundings and 
associations, and if he has gone to Harvard, he is 
thrown among more than two thousand youths, 
from forty-four States and Territories of the 
Union. Each one has brought there his own ideals 
and standards, the product of his individuality 
and his training, which he now finds confronted 
with the very different standards of others. The 
caution I would give is against surrendering too 
readily those early standards, even if in order to 
retain them he must endure some ridicule and 
mortification. 

The prevailing opinion of a Freshman class is 
but a poor criterion. As a class, they will do an 
act nine-tenths of their members would blush to 
do individually. The quiet good sense of the 
class makes the least noise, and is drowned out 
of hearing by the noise of the more reckless and 
turbulent spirits. But the good sense is there, 
none the less, and is always ready to support 
manliness. 

Distrust class sentiment or clique sentiment 
which will not stand the test of common sense. 
Common sense is not out of place, even in a 
Freshman class. 

Harvard has the elective system, so that there 
the first duty of a Freshman is to select his courses 
of study. Of the two hundred and fifty-five 
courses given in the academic department, fifty 
of the more elementary ones are open to Freshmen. 

If one is to succeed as a studént, too much 
cannot be said of the importance of making a 
judicious selection. 

By Faculty regulations one must submit his 
choice for approval to some of the instructors or 
professors who have been appointed as ‘*Freshmen 
advisers.’”” One ought to do much more; he 
ought to plan his course for four years instead of 
one,—subject to revision, of course,—and plan it to 
accord with his tastes and his future occupation, 
after he has secured the best advice attainable. 

It would be hard indeed if from all the courses 
offered he cannot select some in which he feels a 
real interest. The interest once aroused, work 
ceases to be task; it gains a new and superior 
quality, and the danger of slighting studies 
vanishes. 

Most of the courses at Harvard consist of 
lectures. Supplementary reading is of course 
required, but on his notes of lectures the student 
must in general depend. Note-taking, therefore, 
becomes an art of importance. Many learn 
shorthand to enable them to get full notes; but 
from my own experience and that of others I 
would advise a simpler method. 

The objections to shorthand are three: It takes 
more time and trouble to learn it than the average 
student can afford. It is so hard to read after it 
is written that reviewing becomes a tedious task. 
It encourages the taking of too full notes; it is 
better to accustom yourself to signal out the 
main points of a discourse from what is merely 
supplementary, or perhaps irrelevant. 

The method I found satisfactory was this: 
From a book on shorthand I learned a few 
leading principles, and used shorthand devices 
in place of the common terminations, tion, ing, 
able, etc. I also committed to memory the brief 
word-signs for the more constantly recurring 
words and phrases. So I gained sufficient speed 
without sacrificing the all-important quality of 
legibility. 

One can of course easily devise his own code; 
but one based on shorthand is to be preferred, 
because it has an underlying principle and admits 
of indefinite extension. 

‘‘Read over your notes while they are warm,” 
was the advice a history professor gave me. I 
found it most profitable. Memory then fills out, 
with all the lecturer’s illustrations and explana- 





tions, the main points as they stand recorded. It 








the rare gift of wit or humor is yours. The man 
who tries to be funny is as much the bane as the 
real wit is the boon of society. 

Furthermore, avoid display and all those other 
excesses which are classed under the general 
name of vulgarity. 

As to athletic success, 1 need only speak of the 
example of Mr. Cumnock, for two years the 
captain of Harvard’s foot-ball team. Three years 
ago at Harvard foot-ball was in a languishing 
state. The game was not thoroughly understood. 
Harvard’s team had learned to expect defeat 
from Yale and Princeton. Captain Cumnock 
determined that hard work could and should 
change all this. 

In 1889, the first year of his captaincy, by 
energy and push in the face of great discourage- 
ments, he brought into the field one of the best 
teams Harvard has ever had. At Springfield 
they played Yale a desperately close game, but 
an unfortunate fumble at the very end of the first 
half gave Yale a touchdown and goal, and what 
proved to be the game, for not another point was 
scored. 

Captain Cumnock had done well, but not quite 
well enough. Only a week later he was seen 
with his men passing the ball near the gymnasium. 
“He was getting ready for next year,” he told 
the amazed onlookers, who had not yet cleared 
their eyes of the smoke of last week’s battle and 
defeat. 

The foot-ball games with Yale and Princeton 
are always played in late November, and practice 
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A Search on the Clock. 


succeed must be industrious. I wish to lay stress 
on regularity in work. Do a fair amount of 
work every day, and if you are of fair ability 
you can stand well and still have ample time for 
the social and athletic side of college life. 

The intermittent and high pressure work of the 
brilliant man often enables him to score a high 
mark; but a habit of steady work by a man 
much less brilliant will distance him, both in the 
college and in the world. 

That success in scholarship is consistent with 
success in athletics and society has been too often 
proved to admit of argument. The man who 
works hard while he does work, and is systematic 
and regular, need miss few of the pleasures of 
college through lack of time. 

Surely the social side of college life should not 
be neglected, even for books. What could be 
more generally useful than a knowledge of men 
and how to deal with men? Here is anadmirable 
opportunity to acquire it, and at the same time 
absorb the ideas of many men of many minds. 

If you have rough corners or provincialisms, 
this social friction will remove them, while you 
in turn help to broaden others. Better still, 
you acquire that most valuable of commodities, 
friends. 

The qualities of the ‘likeable’? man are far too 
subtle to ticket off and label. Indeed, I doubt 
the value of such a catalogue of social virtues if I 
could make it. Your guide must lie in genuine- 
ness, and not in imitation. 

Foremost among college ‘‘don’ts,’’ things 
especially abhorrent to the student mind, I would 
place a warning against imitation and affectation. 
Don’t be affected in manner or speech. You are 
sure to be detected in it. College men know well 
and like well the ring of genuineness. 

Don’t be a nonentity, ready to fall in with the 
ideas of a man or any group of men prominent in 
the class, as if your own ideas were worth 
nothing. Manliness and courage always com- 
mand respect, and nowhere more readily than at 
college. 

Don't be a toady who tries to rise by clinging 
to another’s coat-tails. That repellent type of 
man they describe at Harvard by the onomato- 
poetic name of ‘‘swipes.”’ 

Don’t slap on the back and call by a nickname 
a man with whom you have really only a bowing 
acquaintance. No other familiarity so readily 
breeds contempt. 

Don’t try to be amusing unless you are positive 





is ordinarily confined to the weeks of the fall 
term which precede these dates. 

Captain Cumnock determined todo more. As 
soon as college closed in June he took the more 
promising candidates for the next year’s team to 
Exeter, N. H., and in the face of a blazing sun 
gave them ten days of hard training. A week 
before college opened in the fall, all were again at 
work in Cambridge. The training was exception- 
ally severe. Every misplay was unsparingly 
criticised ; every player was made to feel that to 
remain on the team he must work his hardest, 
not only in games but in practice. Before team 
play began, every individual was taught to correct 
his special weaknesses, in tackling, or breaking 
through the line, or falling on the ball. A black- 








board was put up at the training table, where 
tricks of team play were devised and learned. All | 
worked with a vim approximating the captain’s | 
own. 

Again Harvard met Yale at Springfield, each | 
side confident and determined. During the first 
half of the game the wind aided Yale, and most 
of the time the ball was in Harvard’s territory, | 
but neither side could score. 

About fifteen minutes after the second half 
began, Lee, the Harvard half-back, aided by 
perfect blocking and team play, made the magnifi- 
cent dash through the Yale team, which is now 
famous in foot-ball history, and scored a touch- 
down. 

A little later Dean, the quarter-back, availed 
himself of a trifling error on Yale’s part, and 
another touchdown and goal were scored. Then 
Yale worked desperately. By a gallant effort | 
she scored one goal; but Cumnock’s trained team 
was Yale proof. The game ended with the score 
12—6 in Harvard’s favor, and for the first time | 
since Rugby foot-ball was introduced Harvard’s | 
eleven had beaten Yale. 

Not only did Captain Cumnock introduce a 
new era in Harvard’s foot-ball history, but he | 
was largely instrumental in introducing new life, | 
energy and push in every department of college | 
athletics. Last year Harvard defeated Yale in 
rowing, track athletics and tennis as well as foot- 
ball. The base-ball team, the best she has had | 
in years, owing to the intricacies of college | 
diplomacy did not succeed in arranging the usual | 
Yale games. } 

Captain Cumnock succeeded because of his | 
unconquerable zeal. 

Athletic success is well worth having, not only 
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because it trains the body, but because its 
experiences help to make the boy a man. The 
successful athlete must not only have a well-knit 
body ; he must learn to control others and himself. 
To strength he must add judgment. 

On the other hand athletic success is so alluring, 
it gives a man such prominence, the applause 
of multitudes is so sweet in the ear that it is 
hard for a college man not to overestimate its 
importance. It is a showy form of success that 
should be well discounted. Don't neglect the 
more important things for its sake. 

To succeed eminently in one side of college life 
and to fail in, or neglect, the others, is not the 
full measure of college success. Let me close by 
repeating the assertion that it is perfectly possible 
to succeed in all the various branches. Many do 
it, and so may you. 
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For the Companion. 
ON THE ROAD. 


When I was twelve years old my mother, who 
was a widow, married a Louisiana planter, and 
we removed from Virginia to the far South. 
There was then no network of railroads extending 
over the whole country; and we had our choice 
between the sailing packet from Norfolk, the 
stage-coach, and private conveyances. 

Our party was too large to travel by stage- 
coach. My mother had a horror of the water, 
and so we went in our own carriages. 

For weeks we were confined in the same narrow 
conveyance, packed like sardines, jolting over 
execrable roads, pushing on through all sorts of 
weather. 

We traversed twelve hundred miles, crossed 
two mountain ranges and innumerable rivers, 
and were two months on the road. In addition 
to all the other troubles and trials of such a 
journey, there were six children in the company, 
one of them an infant. 

We youngsters found it fine fun until the 
novelty wore off. We were sorry to leave our 
old home and the dear old negro aunty, but we 
welcomed change; and when I found that my 
new father had bought my playmate, Prissy, and 
was to take her with us as a nurse for the baby, 
I felt that I had little more to wish for. 

Our equipage consisted of a large travelling- 
carriage, a nondescript vehicle called a buggy, 
and a baggage-wagon. The carriage and wagon 
had negro drivers, but papa drove the buggy 
himself. The vacant place by our step-father’s 
side was an object of constant rivalry between us 
girls. Prissy sat in the back part of the buggy. 

We had accomplished the greater part of our 
journey, and were passing through what was 
then known as the Great Mississippi Swamp. 
Many fertile acres have been reclaimed from it 
since, but at that time it stretched, a gloomy 
wilderness, for what seemed scores of miles. We 
were still involved in its dismal mazes, one day, 
when night overtook us. 

We were in the midst of an almost impenetrable 
thicket, through which wound an execrable 
corduroy road. The oozy soil where the logs 
were displaced was seamed with deep ruts and 
sloughs of mud. The rank growths about us 
were diversified only by decaying logs, stumps, 
and dead trees, which lifted their white, seared 
limbs, draped with funereal wreaths of Spanish 
moss. 

An occasional sluggish, muddy bayou, unpleas- 
antly suggestive of alligators, helped to form a 
scene as gloomy and depressing as could well be 
imagined. 

We all felt its influence; and the baby, who 
had been ailing for several days, grew so much 
worse in the fetid atmosphere that mother became 
very uneasy. We were all glad to see a lighit 
twinkling between the trees, and to hail the 
appearance of some resting-place for the night. 

The house within which the light was burning 
had not a very inviting look as we approached it, 
though it was called a tavern on a creaking sign 
which swung across the road. Though low and 
built of logs, the house seemed sufficiently roomy ; 
but the whole place looked neglected and ‘out at 
elbows.”” The fence was down, the chinking had 
fallen from between the logs in many places, and 
the windows were all more or less broken. 

We almost gave up our determination to stop 
when the host and hostess appeared. They were 
a hard-favored couple, with the sallow, blotched 


Skin, unkempt hair and generally squalid, 


unhealthy look of swamp squatters. They looked, 
moreover, hard and unfriendly. 

“T reckin yer must ’a’ tuck the wrong turn 
*bout five mile back, mister,’ said the man. 
“They changed the public road six month ago, 
and built a new stage stand. This here aint the 
stage stand no longer; but I reckin we kin give 
yer jest as good a supper an’ bed as if it war.” 

We were given a decent supper; but when we 
retired for the night we found that our party was 
to be separated. Mother and her girls were 
placed in a large double-bedded room in the front 
part of the house, while papa was sent to a room 
at the extreme end of a long passage. 

It was of no use for mother to remonstrate. 
She was reminded that the place was no longer a 
tavern; that we had been taken in as a matter of 
accommodation, and must put up with what we 
could get. 

When we went to our room after supper the 
woman of the house followed us with the half of 
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a tallow candle in her hand; and when mother | We should have been left in total darkness, had 


asked for another whole one to burn during the 
night, as her baby was sick, she was told there 
was not another piece of candle in the house. 

She had the prospect of sitting up all night 
with a sick child, and no light but that afforded 
by a dull fire made of sodden wood picked up in 
the swamp. 

“Wife,” said my step-father, m a cautious 
undertone, as they sat over the wretched fire 
which no amount of poking and punching could 
induce to blaze, “I don't much like the look of 
things about this place. It’s not so very long 
since Murrill’s thieving gang was all over this 
country, and several tavern-keepers were found 
to be in league with him. The moving of the 
stage stand looks as if this fellow was suspected.” 

Mother looked up in fright. 

“Qh!’" said my father, ‘* we’re in no danger of 
being hurt, but I am afraid an attempt may be 
made to get hold of my purse. I think I shall 
leave it in your care.” 

“Mine! How could I take care of it? If the 
man put his head inside the door I should scream, 
and tell him where to look for the money without 
waiting for him to ask me.” 

“Now just listen to me, Margaret, and don’t be 
foolish. There will be no danger to you. The 


man will never think of looking in this room for | 


the money. He’s been watching me as a cat 
watches a mouse ever since we got here, and he 
fully believes the cash-box is inside my valise. 
“So it is. I let him see me lock it up there, 
and I’li let him see me put it under my head when 


I go to bed if he looks sharp enough, as I’ve no | 
But he didn’t see me slip the | 


doubt he will. 
money out. All but some silver, left on purpose 
to rattle and weight the box, is now in my wallet; 


and I’m going to slip it between the mattresses of | 


your bed.” 


“Oh, don’t do that! They'll look there the 


very first place; and if I woke up im the night | 


and found a man standing over my bed, I should 
die with fright.” 

“Then Ill put it up here. They’ll never think 
of looking for it im such a place.”’ 

He put the wallet on the top of an old-fashioned 
clock which stood on the mantel. There was an 
ornamental cornice round the top, behind which 
the wallet lay, out of sight. 

“Now if there’s any attempt at stealing,’’ my 
father said, as he went out, ‘“‘«my room will be the 
only one entered. 


with the baby.” 

«As I shall be, no doubt, all night long. 
in the dark, too!” 

1 had found a tattered copy of the «Children of 
the Abbey,”’ and was trying to read it by the dim 
light of the flickering candle. 
much interested in the woes of the persecuted 
heroine to take much note of the talk about the 
money. But 1 knew what had been going on. 

Papa said good-night. Mother, overcome by 
fatigue and watching, nodded 
holding the baby in her arms. All the rest 
seemed sound asleep. Presently Prissy, who lay 
wrapped in a blanket on the floor at my feet, 
raised her head and whispered, *‘Miss Nan!" 

“Well, Pris, what do you want ?"’ 

“Miss Nan, dat ‘oman tell de bigges’ story yit 
when she say she aint got no mo’ cannles. I seed 
her wid my own two eyes kyarn’ a hull moul’ 
full up en de lof’."’ 

“Then why didn’t you tell mother so?” 

“What good dat do? Ef I tole Mis’ Margit de 
ole "oman tellin’ stories, de ole ‘oman say she 
aint, an’ she mek out I’se lyin’! *Tain’ no use. 
But us two kin crope up in de lof’ an’ snatch dem 
cannles, ‘dout ary quile "bout it.” 

“Why can’t you go by yourself ?’’ I asked. 

“By myse’f? I don’ want to go pirootin’ roun’ 
in de dark alone. I'se ’fraid, I is. I dasn’t go 
by myse’f, Miss Nan, but I'll go ‘long 0° you.”’ 

I was naturally bold and fearless, and loved an 
adventure for its own sake. 
deeply interested in the book I was reading, and 
must have a candle to see how it came out. 

And then there was my baby brother. Suppose 
he should have a spasm, and die in the dark ? 

My mother was sound asleep in her chair. | 
knew well that she would not give me permission 
to wander avout such a house at night, with no 
companion but Prissy; but if 1 succeeded in 
capturing a candle she would, I believed, be so 
glad that she would be grateful to me. 

I took the one inch of candle remaining, and 
Prissy and I started. We passed several doors, 
one of which belonged to the room where papa 
was asleep. But we saw no light anywhere. 
The whole house seemed wrapped in slumber. 

At the end of the passage Prissy opened a door 
leading out to a shed gallery. At one end was 
the kitchen, at the other some rude steps ascending 
to the loft. 

“I’se eatin’ my supper inde kitchen,”’ whispered 
Pris, “*’n’ I seed dat story-tellin’ ole °oman whip 
de mol’ 0’ cannles frough de do’, ’n’ *way wid 
em up dem steps. S’pose she skeered I’d fine 
em n’ tell on her.” 

The bit of candle I held flared in the night air. 
| was dreadfully afraid it would go out. We 
hurried up the steps, and after some search found 
the mold of candles hidden behind a heap of old 
lumber. Prissy drew out two, and with our 
prize we hurried back. 

As we opened the door of the passage our 


They’ll be pretty sure not to | 
come in here; they will expect you to be awake | 


And | 


I was already too | 


in her chair, | 


Moreover, 1 was | 


not the door of the room which my step-father 
occupied been open. From it came a faint gleam 
of light, and the sound of whispered voices. 

| I peered through the half-open door, and saw 
|some one lying on a bed. ‘Two men and a 
| woman stood close by. The woman held a candle, 
and one of the mena long knife. The other was 
| apparently searching for something. 

I shivered as the thought flashed across me that 
| something must have been done to papa to make 
|him sleep so soundly; but both Prissy and I 

were so thoroughly frightened that we dared not 
make a sound. 
| The searcher drew a flat box from under the 
| pillow, and shook it. A faint chink was audible. 
| He shook it again, and then balanced it in his 
hands as if he were estimating its weight. Then 
I could see him scowl and clench his fists. He 
| had divined the fact that most of the money had 
| been taken out. 
They crept out of the room. 





'drew behind the passageway door, and cowered | 
there while the three passed by and entered the | 
opposite room. Still we lingered and listened, | 


| and I heard the man whisper: 
‘Mighty little here. 

| else !”" 

“I know!” 


whispered the woman. “I was 


passin’ ‘long the gallery arter supper, an’ I seed | 
| him, the man, foolin’ ‘long o' our ole clock. | 


| There’s where they’ve done hid it!” 

Then slowly and softly, and hardly daring to 
| breathe, Prissy and I crept by, and regained 
mother’s room safely. 


hard, uncomfortable chair. 


still as I bent to touch his cheek. 
But he breathed regularly; and with my fear 
| for him relieved, I stood wondering what to do. 


|The man or the woman would soon enter our 
| room to get the rest of the money. 

| J jumped on a chair, reached to the top of the 
| clock and seized the wallet. In a moment it was 
| securely tied to my underskirt string, underneath 
my dress. Then | cut off a short piece from one 
of the candles, and bade Pris wrap up the 
remainder with herself in her blanket, and on 
peril of her life not to open her mouth except to 
| snore. 

I thrust the candle-end among the coals to light 
}it. The wick sputtered and smoked, and the 
tallow melted and dripped, but light it would not 


until, in my desperation, I tore a leaf from the | 


“Children of the Abbey,’ and by hard blowing 
made it blaze. At last the candle was lighted. 

I had jammed it down in the candlestick and 
| picked up the book, and was apparently deep in 
its pages when the door opened softly, and the 
hard, wrinkled face of our landlady peered in. 

She was evidently surprised and disappointed 
to find mother still up, and me wide awake. 

‘“‘I—I wanted to see how the pore leetle child 
was,’’ she said, coming in. 

As she spoke I saw her look curiously at the 
candle as if astonished to find it still burning. 


*“Whyn’t yer go ter bed, miss?’ she said, 
presently. 
‘Mother doesn’t want to go to bed; she’s 


uneasy about baby; and I'm sitting up to finish 
my book,’’ I replied, as composedly as possible. 

My heart was beating furiously, and I felt that 
my cheeks were pale; but I steadied my voice, 
and by the light of one tallow candle I was not 
afraid she would see anything amiss. 
| ‘Well, I should ‘a’ thought folks as hed ben 
| joltin’ all day over sech roads ‘ud feel like goin’ 
| ter bed. Hows’ever, ‘taint none o’ my business. 
| 1 lef? my dippin’ box an’ bresh on top o’ this ‘ere 
| ole clock, an’ I’ll git °em down, now I’m here.”’ 

She stretched her long, lean arm to the top of 
the clock, and felt carefully all over it. When 
she withdrew it I saw her eyes shine wildly in the 
candle-light. 

“Law “sakes! “Taint thar, arter all. I was 
main shore I lef’ it thar. Well, good-night, miss. 
Yer candle’s lasted rale well, haint it ?’’ 

I believe she would have had the audacity to 
carry off the money before my face if she had 
found it; but being baffled in her search she 
retired, as I supposed, to consult her male 
confederates. 

I tried to rouse my mother, but she seemed to 
have fallen intoa heavy stupor. I wrapped her 
in blankets, and taking baby in my arms sat 
down to watch till daylight. 

l read no more in my book. What had been 
done to papa? I wondered greatly. And why 
should every one except Prissy and me be so 
strangely drowsy ? What should I do if the man 

with the knife came to take away the money by 
force ? 

I had quite enough to occupy my thoughts. 

But I was not disturbed any more that night. 
Morning dawned at last. The sleepers woke, and 
| were greatly astonished to see me sitting there 
| with baby m my arms. When matters were 
| explained, and the wallet brought forth from its 
| hiding-place, papa praised me with tears in his 
|eyes. And my mother quite forgave me for 
taking a midnight promenade to the loft. 

Papa found the cash-box, seemingly intact, 








candle-end dropped into the socket of the battered replaced under his pillow; and the contents 
Old brass candlestick, flickered and went out. | chinked as musically as ever. Later examination 
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Prissy and I} 


They've hid it some’eres | 


I was surprised, as well as relieved, to find her | 
still asleep, her head resting on the back of the 


The baby lay on her knees, with his little white | 


face turned to the fire; and so death-like did he | : 
look in the faint half-light that my heart stood |™Y first lessons in woodland lore. 


Whatever was to be done must be done quickly. | With you in pursuit, and I was thoroughly 


proved that bits of old iron had been substituted 
for solid coin; but he was too much rejoiced at 
getting off so easily to demand the return of the 
small amount of silver taken, especially as it | 
would have been useless to attempt to recover it. 
We could only account for the heavy slumber 
of our party by the supposition that the coffee at 
supper, of which neither Prissy or I had drunk, j 
had been drugged. | 
We resumed our journey as quickly as possible, 
and reached our new home im safety. My 
father’s information concerning the character of 
the place resulted in its being broken up by the 


authorities. A. G. CANFIELD. 
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| For the Companion. 


THE COUNTRY NEWSPAPER. 


The Companion lately printed an article calling 
attention to the trivial nature of much of the 
| local news in country papers. The items were, 
indeed, very trivial. But what if they are read 
with the greatest interest ? 

The *‘reporter’’ 1s often an aged man who has 
always lived in town, and who knows everybody. 
Many of the items have a quaint literary flavor 
which makes them interesting to those who do 
not know the persons and places referred to. 
They have the interest of old associations to 





many others. 
For instance | give the weekly budget from 
| Spruceland, together with the mental comment, 


| 
| as he reads it, of one who used to live there: 





SPRUCELAND. 

Aaron Putnam has caught one hundred skunks, 
twenty-seven woodchucks, ten foxes and three 
bears so far this fall. 

{What, old trapper, at it still? You gave me 
1 well 
| remember the time when the bear came down the 
mountain in the night and stole the fresh meat 
from the open pantry window. You took me 


| frightened when the bear turned and faced us, 
until you puta bullet in his brain.) 


Abner Baldwin has moved off from the old 
Benjamin Gutterson place. 





[So, then, another ‘old place’’ is broken up, | 
; and must be counted among the abandoned | 
|farms! Grass will grow in the old road, the 
| farm-yard will be filled with a tangled crop of | 
| smartweed, the lilac-trees will go untrimmed, | 
land the cinnamon rose-bushes will choke the | 
pathway to the weather-beaten door.]} 


May Martin teaches in the Kingdom and Slab 
| Hollow district this fall. 


| [Riverdale Academy girl, no doubt, teaching | 
| her first term of district school, with about eight 

pupils. Taught my first term there in the winter 

|of 1873. Can it be as long agoas that? ‘Slab 

| Hollow,” indeed! Very hollow. Sun rose at | 
half-past ten, and set before three.} 


| Deacon Isaac Pettengill has gone down below 
| to spend the winter with his son Charles, who | 
| has a fine position shipping potatoes West. ‘The | 
old gentleman is quite feeble. 


{I suppose the old Vermont people will speak | 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut as **below’’ as 
long as they live. No doubt the deacon will stay | 
**below’’ until he finds the heavenly ladder that | 
he used to sing about: 

If Jacob’s ladder I could find, 
And be allowed to climb, | 
I'd leave all earthly things behind 
And bid farewell to time.) 

Mrs. Henry Maynard passed away last Sunday, 
at the age of thirty-six. She was one that will 
be a good deal missed among us. | 

[Nelly dead! In the old days you were a 
leader in our happy band. Your hair rippled 
down in brown waves, as the girls wore it then, 
your eyes were full of twinkling light, your smile 
was the brightest, and your sweet voice was 
always humming the songs we loved to hear. 
And so shall you always be in memory.] 

Willie Randall spent the biggest part of last 
week with his folks under the mountain. 

[**Willie’’ Randall! Well, no doubt he still 
seems a boy to the older people. But I know 
that in the wide kitchen of the farm-house ‘‘under 
| the mountain”’ there hangs a great Thanksgiving 
| proclamation, framed and signed, “By the 
Governor; William Randall, Secretary of Civil 
and Military Affairs.”’| 

And so the country newspaper goes about as 
a messenger of home, awakening memories | 
pleasant and sad. When it comes it 1s eagerly 
opened; and I am sure there is more to be said 
im its favor than for the society news of the 
metropolitan papers. 


Joun Mervin Hutu. 
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DIMMING THE SUN’S LIGHT. 


The great sunspot that was visible to the 
unassisted eye during February, and that has 
been held responsible for the remarkable magnetic 
storm and auroral display of February 13, has 
given rise to much speculation. 

But nothing that has been said and written | 
about it exceeds in interest a little calculation | 
made by Mr. E. W. Maunder to determine how 
great a proportion of the ordinary supply of 
sunlight was cut off by the presence of the spot 
on the solar disk. 

According to Mr. Maunder, the amount of 
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light thus lost was not less than that which | 
would be furnished by fourteen hundred full | 





259 
moons shining together, and may have been 
equal to the combined light of more than two 
thousand full moons. 

As Mr. Maunder remarks, this last estimate 
would make the loss of light caused by the spot, 
at the distance of the earth, equal to three times 
the total amount of light that the planet Neptune 
derives from the sun. 


If we take Zéllner’s estimate that the sun 
radiates as much light as six hundred and 
eighteeen thousand full moons, and combine it 


with Mr. Maunder’s estimate of the loss of light 
caused by the great sunspot, we see that that loss 
amounted to about one three-hundredth of the 
total light of the sun. 

The occurrence of such upon the sun 
furnishes clear proof that our orb of day, like so 
many of its brothers in the sky, is a variable 
star. 

But its variations are very slight as compared 
with those of many stars. 

Yet, if there were inhabitants of some world 
revolving, for instance, around the star Spica, 
who were watching our sun last February they 
might, with proper instruments, have detected 
that loss of one three-hundredth of its light, and 
have ascribed it to its true cause, the presence of 
a gigantic sunspot. 


spots 
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For the Companion. 
A HOME-MADE COMFORT. 


Spending the summer recently in a farm-house 
in the country, we found the absence of wooden 
blinds or shutters a very serious inconvenience 
when the sun reached his highest point in the 
heavens. It was de- 
cided to seek a way 
out of the difficulty 
by constructing home- 
made awnings. 

A frame was made 
of laths and _ short 
screws, on the plan 
shown in the illustra- 
tion, and covered with 
striped awning-cloth. 
This cloth happened 
to be of just the right width to cover the top and 
front of the fraine. The triangular side pieces were 
cut from one length of cloth, thus economizing 
material. 

The coverings were tacked on with tinned tacks, 
as these are less likely to rust than others; and 
the awning, completed, was fastened with small 
wire nails to the inside of the window-casings, in 
the manner shown in the cut. 











It took about two yards of cloth for each 
window, and the entire cost, including frame and 
screws, was about twenty-eight cents for each 
window. 

The results were so satisfactory that we should 
have preferred in hot weather, even 
though the house had been provided with blinds; 
since the blinds, when closed, shut out the light 
and make the interior gloomy, while awnings 
admit an abundance of cheerful light and yet 
deflect the heat very satisfactorily. 

A very original and uncommon awning can be 
constructed without the use of cloth. Secure 
firmly to the window-casing a framework of lath, 
similar to the one already represented, but with 


awnings 





an additional number of cross-pieces upon the 
top and sides. Meantime plant, in well-mellowed 
and enriched soil below, the seeds of some quickly 
growing and luxuriant vine, like the morning- 
glory or the nasturtium. As the vines grow, 
they should be trained up the sides of the window 
until they reach the lattice-work, when they will 
quickly spread out and completely cover the 


frame. Wess DonNELL. 
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HOW SEEDS TRAVEL 


How are dandelion seeds enabled to travel? 


What seeds of other common plants have a similar provision ? 

Observe the shape of the maple seed, and study the object 
of its form 

In what other ways are seeds scattered ? 


Where are the seeds in a pine cone? 





For the Companion 


THE PLOW-BOY. 


From stake to stake a bluebird flew 
Along the fence and sang ; 

Its golden pipe the flicker blew, 
The blooming orchard ran 

With robin notes ; far lowed the cow 
Across the balmy morn, 

When Abe, the plow-boy, drove his plow 
To break the glebe for corn. 

Oh, tall and gaunt and rudely dressed, 
Untaught and poor was he ; 

Who but a prophet could have guessed 
The far off mystery 

Toward which that poor lad’s life was drawn 
O’er ways that seemed forlorn, 

What time he marked the furrows on 
The future field of corn? 

Or South, or East, or West, or North 
The wind of Springtime flowed, 

While ’twixt the plow-helves back and forth 
The grim young giant strode 

All thoughtless that on lonely heights 
Fame blew her brazen horn— 

That Freedom flared in battle-lights 
Beyond the fields of corn. 


Close to the earth, near Nature's heart, 
In poverty and toil, 
He felt the germs of greatness start 
At contact with the soil, 
And through him stole the tender thrill 
Of destiny unborn, 
A wonder shimmered on the bill 
Above the field of corn. 
The day was long, the work was hard, 
Slow, slow the feet of Fate, 
Relentless griffins seemed to guard 
The Future's golden gate ; 
But, while rude ignorance strangled hope, 
Amid the dews of morn 
Unwittingly he climbed the slope 
Far from the field of corn! 
Up. up, past Gettysburg and on 
‘o Fame’s most sacred tower 
He bore the torch that lit the dawn 
Of Freedom’s highest power, 
And all the world looks up to him, 
As he looked up that morn 
And saw the wondrous vision swim 
Beyond the field of corn. 
MAURICE THOMPSON. 


—__-+@e——__ -- 
For the Companion. 


THEN AND NOW. 


Two Americans, interested in the work of 
bettering the condition of the poorer classes, 
were travelling in England last summer, and 
remained for some time in one of the old cathedral 
cities, enjoying its quiet and repose. In the close, 
under the shadow of the great Minster, they 
found one day a dingy shop filled with old books, 
which proved on examination to be without 
exception volumes of polemics — long-forgotten 
sermons, debates and expositions of the dogmas 
of many different sects. 

The owner, an old man of eighty, sat in his 
arm-chair regarding his callers with amused eyes. 

‘‘T am afraid there is nothing here that we wish 
to read,’’ said one of the visitors. 

“Of course there's nothing!”’ he said, sharply. 
“The last generation read my books, but this 
generation ‘minds me of John. John was a 
plowman, and he set himself to learn to read. 
By ’n’ by the parson comes along and says to 
John’s wife: ‘How does your man make out 
with his lessons ?’ 

*««Oh, fine, sir! Fine!’ 

‘* *He’s able to read his Bible, then ?’ 

«««Oh, bless you, sir, he’s long past the Bible! 
He's reading the newspapers !’”’ 

The visitors laughed, bought a book filled with 
angry denunciations of all sects except the one to 
which the writer belonged, and went on their way 
confessing that the old man’s story had enough 
truth in it to give it a sting. 

A week later, in London, they visited the great 
district of Whitechapel, a region of misery and 
crime lately made famous by a series of horrible 
and mysterious murders. 

They passed a clean, cheerful schoolhouse, in 
which some of the wretched children were gath- 
ered, singing hymns. ‘*Who has established this 
school ?”’ they asked. 

“Either the Baptists or the Methodists,"’ said 
their guide. ‘‘Both of them have many schools 
here.”’ 

Out of a dark cellar, from which issued a 
nauseous stench, came a man in a long, black 
robe tenderly carrying a sick child. 

‘*Who is that ?’’ they asked. 

“It’s the Catholic priest, Father X——. He's 
taking her to the Catholic hospital near by.” 

They visited Toynbee Hall, where young men, 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, give their 
whole time to the work of helping the wretched- 
ness about them. 

“Of what denomination are they ?’’ asked the 
strangers. 

“Church of England for the most part,’’ was 
the reply. 

Next they were shown rows of model apart- 
ment houses, in which rooms were rented as 
cheaply as the vilest cellars around them. 

‘*What sect has built these ?"’ they inquired. 

“No one sect. Good Christian folk belonging 
to them all.”” 

The Americans, as they turned their hacks on 


the darkness of Whitechapel into which so many 
streams of light were pouring, began to question 
whether the present generation were not doing 
| well to put the vital truths of the Bible into life, 
| rather than into a mass of sectarian polemics of 
the sort so dear to many of our forefathers. 


-@o- 
PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING. 


As the season of thunder-storms approaches, the 
question of the best means of protection from 
lightning assumes a particular importance. A 
reader of The Companion asks three questions of 
general interest: 1. Does a tin roof on a house, 
painted or unpainted, increase or diminish its 
liability to be struck by lightning? 2. Are properly 
erected rods of good conducting material an 
absolute protection? 3. Are buildings on elevated 
sites necessarily more exposed to danger on that 
account?’ These questions have been referred to 
Mr. Garrett P. Serviss, who replies as follows: 


A metal roof on a building, painted or unpainted, 
unquestionably increases its liability to be struck 
by lightning. This arises simply from the fact 
that a metal like tin is a good conductor of elec 
tricity; but the danger thus invited may be avoided 
by properly connecting the metal roof with a 
system of lightning-conductors. 

While there are differences of opinion in regard 
to the effectiveness of the protection afforded by 
lightning-rods, the best authorities favor the view 
that a faultless system of conductors insures 
absolute protection. 

The Lightning-Rod Conference held in England 
some ten or eleven years ago, and composed of 
delegates representing the Meteorological Society, 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Society of Telegraph Engineers and of Electricians, 
and the Physical Society, declared in its report 
that a building protected by lightning-conductors 
in the manner and with the precautions that the 
report described would, ‘“‘with all that it contains, 
be safe, and the conductor might even be sur. 
rounded by gunpowder in the heaviest storm 
without risk or danger.” 

The report adds: “The most frequent sources of 
failure are conductors deficient either in number, 
height or conductivity, bad joints, or bad earth 
connections. There is no authentic case on record 
where a properly constructed conductor failed to 
do its duty.” 

A very important question is as to the space 
protected by a conductor. On this point the con 
ference reported that, with one or two doubtful 
tem “There is no recorded instance of a 
building being struck by lightning within a conical 
space the radius of whose base was equal to its 
height.” 

This means that the point of the conductor should 
be so high that every part of the building lies 
within the space that would be included by attach 
ing a string to the top of the conductor, stretching 
it to the ground, and there describing a_circle 
around the foot of the conductor the radius of 
which is equal to the whole height of the rod. 
Some French authorities hold that the cone of 
at eae is even larger, the radius of its base 
ae equal to one and three-quarters times its 

eight. 

Other things being —_. a building situated on 
a hill, or other elevated location, is more exposed 
to lightning than one situated on lower ground. 
The nearer the building is to the thunder-cloud the 
less the resistance that the lightning has to over- 
come in order to reach it. 

Statistics of the destruction of life and property 
by lightning are incomplete and unsatisfactory ; 
butit is well known that yoy is a source of 
no small danger to man and his belongings, and 
the study of the means of protection from it is 
worthy of far more attention than it commonly 
receives. 


SS 
HE SAW THE KING. 


Emerson’s saying, that a boy is the true democrat, 
was illustrated by the adventure of a Maine sailor 
lad. He was at Christiania, and made up his mind 
that he would see the celebrated Swedish King, 
Oscar. Accompanied by another boy from the 
same ship, Jack Branscombe, he walked to the 
palace, and found it surrounded by a moat that 
looked impassable. But the boy, whose persever. 
ance and courage merit commendation, however 
his assurance may seem to deserve rebuke, would 
not be balked. After some search he discovered 
under the moat a narrow tunnel, leading into the 
royal gardens. 


The mouth of the tunnel was choked with rubbish, 
but the young sailors made their way through, 
and into the gardens. Here they were at once 
surrounded by guards, who could not understand 
their explanation, but tried to conceal them from 
the view of an approaching party. 

The party were the king and his retinue. Seein 
the disturbance, a gentleman stepped forward an 
asked what was the matter. The Maine boy, acting 
as spokesman,—his companion was by this time 
shaking with fear,—answered that they had come 
to see his Majesty, Oscar I.; they were from 
Boston, and on their return home would like to tell 
oy mea that they had been face to face with 

e king. 

“Well,” answered the gentleman, in perfect 
English, “you have seen him. I am the king.” He 
gave each boy several coins as souvenirs of the 
visit. 

Thirty years afterward that sailor lad, George 
C. Perkins, had become Governor of California. 
One day he was on board a pilot-boat, bound for 
Monterey, and noticed that one of the sailors was 
eying him intently. 

“Who is the governor? What State does he come 
from?” asked the sailor of an officer. 

“From Maine,” was the reply. 

“T thought I knew him. You ask him if he ever 
met with a boy by the name of Jack Branscombe, 
who served on board the Lena.” 

bag gp see at once came forward and greeted 
his old shipmate, who thirty years before had 
trembled in the presence of royalty. 


_ 
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CARRYING THE MESSAGE. 


The movement in behalf of medical aid for the 
women of India is one of the most important 
efforts of the present century. Its origin, says the 
author of “Indika,” has all the elements of a 
touching romance. In 1881 the wife of a native 
prince in Panna was suffering from a lingering 
disease. : 

Although her case had been for a long time 
desperate, it was contrary to all social laws that a 
male physician should enter a lady’s chamber, and 





treatment. In despair, the prince sent for Miss 
Beilby,*a missionary physician living in Lucknow. 
She responded to his appeal, and remained with 
the patient for several weeks. 

The Rani was restored to health through her 
care and skill, and when Miss Beilby returned to 
England, to take her medical degree, her royal 
patient said: : : 

“I want you to tell the Queen, the Prince and 





Princess of Wales, and the men and women of 
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so it was impossible for her to have intelligent | 
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England what the women of India suffer when 
they are sick. Will you?” 

The Rani could not bear to think that Miss Beilby 
might entrust the message to some one else; she 
must deliver it herself to the good Queen of 
England. Miss Beilby explained the difliculty of 
seeing the queen in person, butthe Rani exclaimed : 

“Did you not tell me that our queen was good 
and gracious? that she never heard of trouble 
without sending a message to say how sorry she 
was, and trying to help?” 

The missionary promised to do all in her power, 
and the Rani asked her to write the message. 

“Write it small, Doctor Miss Sahiba,” said she, 


wear the locket round your neck until you see our 
great empress, and give it to her yourself.” 

The locket and message were duly worn to 
England, and finally, through the efforts of the 
court ladies, Miss Beilby was summoned to an 
audience with the queen. She told her story, and 
handed the locket to Queen Victoria, who read the 
burning message with profound feeling. 

“We had no faea it was as bad as this,” said she, 
turning to her ladies. “Something must be done 
for the poor creatures.” 

The queen afterward publicly stated her sym. 

athy with the movement inaugurated by Miss 

ilby, and when Lord Dufferin was appointed 
Governor-General of India, the queen impressed 
upon Lady Dufferin her wish that active measures 
should be taken for the relief of the suffering 
women. Money was raised, and now some of the 


careful nursing. 
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For the Companion. 


PREJUDICE. 


Ah joy for that famed man who strives, 
A lite among his fellow-lives 
‘atient in purpose, brave, sincere) 
To think that some day will appear. 
Stripped of all misconception’s husk, 
‘air as a star that floats from dusk, 
His actual deedful self, to endure 
When rumor’s careless caricature 
as di ry ! 
Like dark in day! 
For prejudice, that spider shrewd, 
Will ever weave, in wicked mood, 
From threads of slander, threads of shame, 
Her cobwebs through the halls of fame, 
Till death, with besom bluff and strong 
»m groins and rafters where they throng, 
Sweeps clear away 
The unclean array ! 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 


————_61 9. 
BARBER AND DENTIST. 


Doctor Wills, an English resident of Persia, was 
talking with the barber who had come as usual to 
shave and shampoo him. “Why not do me the 
honor to come just over to my shop?” said the 
barber. “It would do you harm,” answered 
Doctor Wills, “if the public were to know that you 
shaved an unbeliever.” “Nota bit of it, sahib. I 
would shave the Evil One himself if he were only 
open-handed; and 1 should be respected for it, 
particularly if’—with a chuckle—“I kept tight hold 
of his nose.” 


Hassan, the barber, had tight hold of the Eng 
lishman’s nose at that moment, and as he was just 
foing over the region above Adam’s apple with 
lis keen razor, there was no replying to his joke. 

“You should see me draw teeth, such teeth!” 
added the barber. “You, doctor, who only draw 
the teeth of princes and gentry, you have never 
seen such teeth, even ina dream.” Here he drew 
his fingers dipped in water over his client’s chin,— 
they do not lather in the East,—and added with 
unction, “Such teeth—teeth with five roots!” 

Doctor Wills could not remonstrate, for Hassan 
had him by the nose again, and his razor was still 
playing in dangerous places. The conversation 
ended by the Englishman’s promising to visit the 
barber at his shop. 

Hassan had no sooner gathered up his traps and 
retired with dignity than the servant of Doctor 
Wills began to expostulate. 

“You won’t go, sir, of course,” he began, as he 
handed his master a towel. 

“Won't go! Indeed I shall. Why not, pray?” 

“Ah, you sahibs are always taken in. Don't you 
see, sahib, why he wants you to come? He will 
say you have come to learn from him.” 

he Englishman was amused, and at the time 
appointed he went to Hassan’s shop, and was 
received with exuberant welcome. 

“Your footsteps are on my eyes; you are indeed 
welcome; you honor my poor establishment.” 

The place was “clean as a new pin.” Vases of 
the Narcissus poeticus filled it with fragrance, and 
customers were plentiful. 

Heads were shaved; arms were bled; a rheu- 
matic sufferer lay down and received three severe 
burns with a hot iron, for which he seemed duly 
grateful; and finally Hassan “actually extracted a 
part of a tooth—in three acts and a prologue, with 
an interval of five minutes after each.” 

At the end a large piece came away. 

“Ah,” said the triumphant barber, “that was 
where the pain was!” and the patient went out 
with his cheek in his hand. 

Doctor Wills soon followed, but was hardly in 
his own court-yard before his servant entered, pale 
with rage. 

“Sahib! O sahib!” he began. “I said it! I 
knew it! He has done it; I knew he would! 
There he stands, the rascal, explaining to the two 
merchants, your patients, that you—ah, that I 
should live to see the day !—that you have come to 
him at your own request tu take a lesson ‘in tooth- 
drawing!” 

Te on 


GRAPPLING FOR STURGEON. 


One day in March, 1851, writes a Companion 
contributor, I was walking along the road built on 
top of the great dam which spans the Grand River 
at Dunnville, Ontario, when I saw a curious sight. 
Drawn up by the side of a waste weir at the west 
end of the dam were several farmers’ deep-boxed 
wagons, the owners of which were engaged in the 
exciting and profitable sport of loading them with 
great, floundering sturgeon. 


In a minute I was down among the men, watching 
with interest this novel mode of fishing. 

The race or weir was literally filled with the fish, 
which, in attempting to run up stream to spawn, 
found themselves stopped by the dam. 
moment fresh schools were coming in from the 
river, crowding the vast masses already jammed 
into the shallow passage until some of them were 
actually forced clean out of the water. 

Each of the farmers was armed with a common 
ten-foot rafting pole, in the lower end of which 
werea spike and hook. With these rude implements 


hauling them one by one to shore as quickly as 
their strong arms could work. 

The fish averaged from forty to eighty pounds 
in weight, but now and then a monster of perhaps 
one hundred or one hundred and ten pounds was 
| hooked. Three times I saw one of these big 
| fellows drag his would-be captor off the bank, and 
pitch him headlong upon the squirming shoal, to 
| the infinite delight of his companions. 
| Notwithstanding many laughable accidents, the 
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“for I want to put it into a locket, and you are to | 


women of India have medical attendance and | 


ivery | 


they were simply grappling the sturgeon, and | 


| Europeans. 


been some sixteen thousand pounds. Yet after 
the men had driven away, the waste weir seemed 
as fullas before! 

At that time the sturgeon was not the important 
article of commerce which it has since become 
| These farmers would salt down the best portions 
of the fish, or so much of it as they could use, and 
feed the rest to their hogs. ‘ 

Now, such a catch as above described would net 
the fisherman quite a respectable sum of money- 
perhaps three cents a pound, or four hundred and 
eighty dollars in all. 





— 
BETTER THAN HE EXPECTED. 


Boston has the reputation of being a city of 
unusual culture. No doubt this reputation is 
deserved; but Bostonians do not, as the humorous 
paragraphers so frequently intimate, converse in 
the street in Greek, or conduct their business 
affairs in Latin. This was just the impression, 
however, which a visitor to the modern Athens 
recently received. 

He was from one of the mountain districts of 
the South, and was visiting Boston for the first 
time. He strolled about the city, taking in its 
sights, getting lost in its winding streets, and 
thoroughly enjoying himself. 

He was walking, shortly after his arrival, along 
the lower part of Washington Street, when the 
Old State House, nestling so demurely among its 
neighbors, attracted his attention. He did not 
know that he was standing before one of the oldest 
and most historic buildings in America. 

Situated as it is in the busy part of a business 
street, he took it simply for a store of some kind, 
differing from those about it only in being far less 

retentious. In fact, he did not notice the building 
tself so much as the words that stood out in large 
gilt letters across its front. 

This inscription, which was very properly placed 
on the venerable building some years ago, is the 
motto of the State. It shows at once the spirit of 
liberty that dominated our forefathers, and the 
troublous times through which the young republic 
had to pass before its independence was secured. 
It reads: Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem. 

The stranger gazed at the mysterious words for 
some time, celling them out forward and back 
ward, but utterly failed to extract any meaning 
from them. Finally he called to a newsboy who 
was hurrying by, “Say, bub, what’s that say up 
there?” 

“Why,” said the boy, “that’s Latin.” 

“Well,” replied the Southerner, a look of admira 
tion overspreading his face, “I’ve heared a pile, 
first and last, about the edjication of this ‘ere town, 
but I ‘low I never reckoned as how they painted 
their signs in the dead languages.” 





a es = 
HER ONE WISH. 


Most people who go to Europe have their minds 
set upon at least one place or thing which they are 
particularly anxious to see. This was the case 
with a philanthropic spinster who had lived in 
Boston for pearly sixty years. She was to make 
her first trip abroad with her brother’s family. 


Her sister-in-law and her nieces were mapping 
out the route for the six months’ travel, and 
presently one of them said to her, “Now you 
must tell where you want to go, Aunt Martha, 
we’re all choosing our favorite places, you see.” 

“I’ve heard you all agree on Italy,” replied Aunt 
Martha, ‘and that’s the only country I have any 
| special desire to visit.” 

“Why, how nice!” said the niece, in a tone of 
pleased surprise. “We were talking it over the 
other day, and mamma said she was afraid you 
| wouldn’t care to go to Italy. You’re so fastidious; 
and though Italy is lovely, of course there are 
drawbacks, you know.” 

“I presume there are drawbacks,” said Miss 
Martha, shivering a little. “I’ve heard of them. 
But you mustn’t think I want to be sitting about 
on cathedra! steps or damp walls, my dear. All I 
wish is to see some organ-grinders in their native 
land. That has been my desire for a good many 
gears. The men we see here look so poor and ill- 
fed! 

“I thought perhaps,” added Miss Martha, “if |! 
could learn enough Italian to make myself under 
stood by those men, it would be a good thing for 
me to advise them not to come to America.” 

“T think it would!” said her listeners in chorus; 
but Miss Martha never understood why thes 
laughed. 
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SERGEANT VAUGHAN. 





A hero in humble life was recognized in New 
York lately by the gift of a gold medal. He richly 
deserved it, a fact which appears in this record of 
his deeds, published in the Christian at Work : 


A sergeant of fire patrol in this city, John R. 
Vaughan, was present at the fire in the Hotel 
Royal a month ago. At a window in one of the 
upper stories was gathered a group with anxious 
faces,—a father, mother and child, — waiting, 
perhaps, to die together. 

At the next window, in an adjoining building, 
appeared a sergeant of our patrol. The distance 
was too great to reach. Without hesitation he 
threw himself down, resting one arm upon the sill 
and entwining his leg around a telephone wire, 
fortunately conveniently near; with his other arm, 
one by one he conducted this group of three over 
his prostrate body, as a bridge, to the window of 
safety. 

His work was not yet done. Ascending to the 
roof he discovered a man standing upon the sill 
of a window in another portion of the house, 
doubting whether to meet death by jumping or 
wait to be overtaken by the fire. 

Shouting to him to wait and he would save him, 
Mr. Vaughan rushed to the street, and calling upon 
his comrades to follow, ascended to the roof of 
another adjoining building; hastily throwing off 
his coat, his companions holding him by his legs, 
he threw himself head downward over the cornice, 
and with their assistance, raised this man of over 
two hundred pounds in weight to the roof. The 
rescue was completed, these lives were saved. 

Mr. Vaughan was presented with a gold medal 
commemorating his heroism. And he richly de 
served it. He wasa true hero, and none the less 
o— he performed his deeds in the line of his 
duty. 
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SLOW. 











| The Chinese appear to go upon the assumption 
that there is always time enough. A social call 
has no limits. A missionary, who speaks feelingly, 
| Says: 

| . . 

| The excellent pastor who had for his motto, “The 
man who wants to see me is the man I want to 
see,” would have modified his dietum had he lived 
for any length of time in China. Not improbably 
he would have followed the example of another 
| busy clergyman, who hung conspicuously in his 
study the Scriptural motto, “The Lord bless thy 
goings out!” 

The mere enunciation of his business often seems 
to cost a Chinese a violent wrench. He says nothing 
long enough to wear out the patience of ten 
He realizes the truth of the adage. 











| 
| 


| Wagons, eight in all, were fully loaded in the | “Itis easy to go on the mountains to fight tigers, 


course of two hours, and as each contained at 
least a ton, the total catch for that bout must have 


but to open your mouth and out with a thing—this 
is hard!” 
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For the Companion. 
THE DOLL I LOVE THE BEST. 
There is beautiful Edith, my Christmas doll, 
And sweet Lizette from France, 
And the baby twins, little Poll and Moll, 
And Topsy, a doll who can dance! 


There is Clarice Janette, who 
walks without aid® 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| smiled down and the wind gently patted her cold 
little hack, and whispered, ‘Have courage, dear! 
Everybody must have a blossom-storm!’ she 
made up her mind that she would do the best she 
could. 

“So, as the days passed on, she rejoiced to find 
herself growing larger and larger, smoother and 
firmer, and by the time October’s days were at 
hand, her cheeks were round and rosy, and she 
was a buxom lass indeed. She had quite gotten 
over the loss of her pink petticoats, though she 
sometimes thought about her slippers. 

*‘And where do you suppose they were all this 
time ?”’ 

And Aunt Dora took out her little pearl pen- 
knife, and cut the big red apple in two and there, 


side by side, were rows of seeds, looking for all | the shop, Elsie said, 
bought me a dress of that bird’s-nest blue.” 


| the world like tiny, shining, brown shoes! 





“There are Lady 
said. 

And Marie laughed so loudly that the little 
haby over in the corner. stopped its crying and 
began to crow! Mary E. 


———E——— 


Pinkblow’s slippers!"" she 


Brusn. 


LirrLe Guy remembered the stories of fierce 
wild animals, but forgot their names. One day 
he came to the house in great fright, saying that 
he had heard something growling in the bushes. 
“And O mamma,” he cried, 
an oleander !"” 


} 
Ex.sit, shopping with her mother, heard her 
When they left | 


ask for robin’s-egg blue cashmere. 


“O mamma! I wish you'd 


I do believe it’s | 








+O 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 
RIDDLE. 


I'm underfoot of human kind, 

I'm deathless as the immortal mind, 
I tread the ground, | swim the sea, 
And yet no eye has gazed on me 


2. 


ASTRONOMICAL CRYPTOGRAM 





And Bertha, who sings a song. 





And Marie, the smart little 
waiting-maid, 
And Choy, the doll from Hong 
Kong! 


There’s a dainty bride, with 
trousseau complete, 


And a real gold necklace and 


ring, 

And Bobby All-Right, the boy 
athlete, 

With ladder, trapeze and 
swing! 

But poor old Kate, nearly 


broken in half, 
With no pretty gowns like the 
rest, 
And no arms or hair—now, don’t } 
you laugh! 
She’s the doll that I love the 





best! { 
For the Companion. { 
LADY PINKBLOW'S j 


SLIPPERS. 


It was too bad that the train 
was late, and Auntie Dora and 
Marie had to wait so long at 
the way-station. It was a 
dreary place with its dusty 
floor, rusty stove, peanut-eat- 
ing young couple, the tobacco- 
spitting loafers and baby that (\ wt 
cried all the time. 

Marie was very tired, and 
hungry, too, for they had 
brought no lunch, as they had 
expected to reach home by 
dinner-time. So all they had 
to eat was a large, rosy apple 
that a ruddy-faced farmer had 


slipped into Marie’s hand when of 


she left the train. 

But Auntie Dora knew how 
to make the most of that apple. 
She took it in her hands and 
turning it over, said mysteri- 
ously, ‘Marie, there is some- 
thing inside that apple! Shall 
I tell you a story about it?” 

“Ob yes!"’ and the little girl 
quite forgot her present dis- ‘ 
comfort. 

“Well,” auntie began, ‘‘once 


upon a time there lived in the 
upper story of a big, green 
house a tiny, round, rosy baby, 
who grew very fast, and soon 
became a fine damsel whom 
folks called ‘Lady Pinkblow.’ 

“She was very dainty and 
sweet in ruffled skirts of pink 
and white. She seemed to be 
a favorite. The sun sent down 
his warmest spring smiles; the 
gentle rains came now and 
then and gave her a bath; the 
wind rocked her to sleep in the 
pretty green hammock, and 
for company she had lots of 
brothers and sisters dancing 
around her. 

“It was a very gay, happy 
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sort of life, and Lady Pinkblow <= 





the weeds come 


. ON apace, 
Pating wary Vacant 


Gy is nok th the man 
He i 18 ttl in his 3. 


Yio ome 





This year one may, if wateh 
ful, observe wonderiul dis splays 
of great interest to amateur 
astronomers who study the 
heavens, whether during the 
evening, at midnight, or rising 
betimes before dawn. And on 
bright days probably there will 
appear interesting spectacles to 
those giving attention to the 
heavenly luminary. But please 
watch it carefully with smoked 
glasses. 


Three names of celestial phe- 
nomena, of two words each, may 
be found buried above, as fol 
lows: 

For the first, take one letter 
each from every fourth word in 
order, be es with the third 
word—‘one 

For the second (another name 
for the same), take one letter 
each from every fourth word in 
order, be ginning with the fourth 
word— ‘may. 

For the third, take one letter 
each from every seventh word 
in order, beginning with the 
seventh word—‘‘observe.” 

This last phenomenon is sup 
posed to cause the other. 


RUYMING TRANSPOSITIONS 


Girls’ Names. 
Mery weed he lay. I. 
h hel a Although an expert 
ith $$ and yet we hate 1 
mad well-nigh lost 
ni 9 ad when saved from é eath. 
Il. 
Mary, s@) From ‘hough nota miser, yet | some 
dey oy “ Cimon aed. _ 
wh I ante, he : is besten a 
plue ' itl. 
all ol lest his ¢ con oie account was very 
Of scoresof --- —more'’s 
ekeg Be i. ah Who - vm = tn skifis about 
Clean 1€ City. 
G IV. 
we and re. ene friend“ 
FY mam ® is esllea ee 


Vv. 


To follow - - - 
royal way 

Would do no - - - - to maidens 
of to-day. 


-in friendship’s 


4, 
ANAGRAMS. 
Presidents of the United States. 

John Feret, of Mass. 
Eli F. R. Craik, Penn. 
Harmy H. Warren, Illinois. 
Varean Burt, Minn. 
Roval Z. Hayar, Ct. 
Aniasa H. Bunce, N. J. 
Baron Hamlin, Cal. 


Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 





1. 
May,thou month of rosy beauty, 








would have been quite willing 

to have it go on in that way 

forever, but one evening, after 

the sun had put on his nightcap and bidden her 
good-by, a hard storm came up. 

“The gentle breeze changed into a hoarse, 
augry-voiced tempest that shook and swayed the 
green house in which the Pinkblow family lived 
until it was almost impossible for them to keep 
from falling out of bed. 

‘Indeed some of them did tumble down to the 
fround, but as for little Lady Pinkblow she 
hung on very sturdily to the brown stem of her 


hammoek, and when morning came it found her 


still clinging to it tightly ! 

‘But she was a sorry-looking object! Every 
one of her pink and white skirts had been torn 
from her, until there was nothing left but her 
tiny, round body with one pale green woolly 
covering. Even her slippers, of which she had 
had several pairs, were lost, and she almost felt 
that life was hardly worth living. 

“But she had a brave heart, and when the sun 








wy : Ay 9 si Month when pleasure is a duty, 
Ww ‘y Month of bees and month of 
\ id Ve Cig ‘ flowers, 

Monthof blossom-laden bowers, 

: 4 O thou merry month complete, 

. a t May, thy very name is sweet! 
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For the Companion. The boy winced, and drew his hand away. Fourth row—R. W. Emerson. 


FUN. 


“What is it ?”’ 
Smith raised his hand. 

“Tommy Dunlap is sticking pins into me!”’ 

“Why do vou do so, Tommy?” said his 
teacher, reprovingly. 

“Oh, it is fun!’ said Tommy, with a grin. 

“Is it?” asked Miss Sandford. ‘Come here 
and let me see; I enjoy fun as well as anybody.” 

Tommy walked slowly up the aisle. He did 
not know what Miss Sandford was going to do. 
He was afraid she would punish him in some 


| 
| 
} 


asked Miss Sandford, as Wallace 


“Why, it is fun, isn’t it?’’ said Miss Sandford, 
and she pricked again, harder this time. 

“Ow!” cried Tommy. 

“Oh, what fun it is!” 
Tommy a third prick. 

**Q-o-w !’’ screamed Tommy. 

“Don’t you like it?’’ asked Miss Sandford. 


said his teacher, giving 


| «You told me it was fun!” 


way, and her ways of punishment were so queer, | 


and never agreeable to naughty boys. 

‘Stand here beside me,’’ said his teacher, 
gently. ‘Now I am going to see if sticking pins 
is really fun,”’ and taking a pin from her desk 
she pricked Tommy’s hand lightly. 


“Well, 
‘Tommy. 

‘‘Ah, that is the trouble with this kind of fun, 
it always hurts somebody! Wallace does not 
like to be hurt any better than you do, and what 
was fun to you was pain to him. Remember, 
Tommy, that the fun which hurts a person, or 
dog, or cat, or bird, or any living thing, should 
never be indulged in. Next time that you want 
fun, stop and ask yourself whether it is going to 


I don’t like to be hurt!’’ whimpered 


| cause pain.” 


| 


Fifth row—Minnesota. 


3. King Arthur. Guinevere. Percival, Lance 
lot, Wigalois, Twain, Tristram, Gawain, Gauriel, 
Bedivere, Geraint, Galahad, Pelleas, Modred. 


4. M 
BA R 
8 A T E D 
BAH AMA 8 
MATAMORA SBS 
REMOVE D 
DA RE D 
8 A D 
8 


“You must not take robins’ eggs. 
you will get your legs broken.” 


If you do 


6. A burnt child dreads the fire. 
Enough is as good as a feast. 
A friend in need is a friend indeed. 
Well begun is half done. 
Too many cooks spoil the broth. 


7. Po, Poe, poet, try—poetry. 
8. Blackboard. 
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POLITENESS IN CHINA. 


Chinese etiquette is peculiar. Perhaps all formal | 


politeness is peculiar in the eyes of those who are 
unaccustomed to it; but Chinese politeness is, if 
we may say so, peculiarly peculiar. A Chinese 
bride called upon a foreign lady, says the Rev. A. 
Hl. Smith. On entering the room she deliberately 
turned her back upon her hostess, and made an 
elaborate obeisance. Of course the foreign lady 
was amazed and annoyed; but she found out the 
reason of the strange proceeding afterward. The 
bride’s conduct had conformed to Chinese etiquette. 


She had performed her obeisance—her /’0-t’-ou— 
to the north because that is the direction of the 
emperor’s abode. If the foreign lady was so 
ignorant as to stand on the south side of the room, 
that was not the bride’s concern. She knew, if her 
hostess did not, in what direction to bow her head. 

A foreigner was invited to a wedding. 

cakes were provided in abundance, but when the 
feast was well advanced a tray was produced 
containing only two or three cakes. These were 
offered first to the foreigner in a somewhat osten- 
tatious manner as being hot. Perhaps he would 
prefer them in that condition. He declined them 
with thanks, having already eaten as much as he 
wished. 

He noticed with some surprise that his declina- 
tion seemed to throw a kind of gloom over the 
festivities, and that the tray was withdrawn with- 
out being offered to any one else. It was not till 
afterward that the mystery was explained to him. 

It is customary for each guest at a Chinese 
wedding to contribute a fixed sum toward the 
expenses of the occasion, and in this particular 
part of the country such collections are made 
while the guests are at the table. As it would not 
suit Chinese ideas of propriety to ask a guest for 
his offering, the tax is le vied under the guise of 
passing him hot biscuit. In the present ‘instance 
the polite fiction was understood by every one 
except the ill-informed foreigner, whose refusal, 
he being the guest of honor, rendered it improper 
for any one else to make a contribution at that | 
time. 

Some time afterward the same gentleman was 
invited to another wedding in the same family. 
By that time he was better informed, but the 
family were not disposed to take any risks. At 
the proper moment the master of ceremonies 
remarked, with more than Occidental directness, 
“This is the place for those who have accounts to 
come in and settle them.” 


<-o- 
NO REMEDY. 


In the “Reminiscences of a Gentlewoman of the 
Last Century” is a pathetic account of this poor 
lady’s suffering for a breath of air without 
happening to think of the only relief within her 
power. She had gone to a small town to spend the 
night, and, as the hotel was full of soldiery, was 
given a room in a private house. She writes: 


The house was composed of wood and plaster, 
the rooms were low, the staircase was in the centre 
of the building, and equally closed to light and air. 
On entering my bedroom, I found I could not 
breathe, and desired that the windows might be 
opened. 

Mr. D—-, a bookseller, who occupied the house, 
entered, and pretended to attempt what he could 
not perform, and then owned that the windows 
had not been opened since they were painted. 

I begged that a joiner might be sent for, and 
when !this man came he declared that he could 
pull the windows to pieces, but could not open 
them. I now submitted to my fate, and leavin 
my door open, prepared to sleep in a room which 
no fresh air had entered within the memory of 
man. 

I dozed till twelve o’clock, when I woke in an 
agony, and summoned the maid and the people of 
the house. Mr. D. endeavored to soothe me. He 
told me that I was safe, but I declared that I should 
die. He offered me water, and I told him I must 
have air. I begged to have my bed laid on the 
parlor floor, with the windows open. No; the 
nat ved windows would not open. I entreated that 

might be allowed to sit in the kitchen, with the 
kitchen windows open. No; the kitchen was 
toward the street, and he dared not take down the 
shutters. I grew desperate. 

“Sir,” I said, ‘nothing could have induced me to 
disturb your family if I could have existed w ithout 
doing 80. Be so good as to leave the room.” 

He obeyed, and with my habit over my night- 
gown, my bonnet over my night-cap, and my 
bundle in my hand, | marched down-stairs and 
through the streets to the inn, where I opened a 
window in the parlor, and sat by it in peace and 
thankfulness. 

And then it occurred to me that I might have 
broken a pane of glass, and put my nose through 
the aperture! 








To reliev ° cramp ond ‘pain ia the ‘stomach use 
“Brown's Household Panacea.” It is purely vegetable, 
and is excellent for both internal and external use{ Adr. 
sucesaeeneciiaibsieiinats 

“The Best in the World,’’ says Allen & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, sellers for fifty years of the old and 
well-known “ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam” for Coughs, 
Colds and Consumption. Cutler Bros. & Co., Boston, 
proprietors. Price 0c. and $1. Large bottle delivered on 
receipt of $1. Agents in the large centres of the U. S. and 
sold by apothecaries generally. Get the genuine. [ Adv. 





( \ATAL OGUE_ Men's Furnishings “mailed free. 
AVAGE & Co., 164 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


GUITA or BANJO self-taught without notes 
— Howe's Charts, 50 cts. set. Circular 
free. E. Howe, 18; Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


PHOTOS OF BABY, 


| Father, Mother, Brother, Sister, 


ONLY ONE-HALF CENT EACH! 


That is, we make you a special proposition 
| which requires that vou do only a few hours’ 
work for us. 


POSITIVELY NO CANVASSING. 


This proposition means many valuable 
premiums virtually given away. Photo- 
graphs for one-half cent is only one of these 
splendid offers. Write us for particulars. 


Address FLORENCE MFG. CO., 


Florence, Mass. 


100 Pine Street, 





Bread. | 


_THE YOUTH'’S CO 


MATS. We will send you 3 cut-out | 
Linen Table Mats, silk to work them, also 
INGALLS’ 32-pp. ‘Illustrated Catalog, all 
7 9 two-cent stamps (1S cts.) Address 
J. F. Ingalls, Lynx, Mass. Box Y. 
May learn some- 


STAMP COLLECTORS x2, 'enrn some 


vantage and receive a Central American stam p FREE 
rd a) the addresses of stamp collectors. 
. MEKEEL, 1009 Locust St., St. LOUIS, Mo. 


Our Summer Catalogue of every- 
thing worn by man, woman, or 
child, sent FREE by addressing 


|MAHLER BROS., 501-503 Sixth Ave.,N. Y. 





Do Your Own PRINTING | | 


Card Press&3. Circular Press $8, Small 
Newspaper Press $44. Type-setting 
easy, printed rules. Send 2 stamps for 
catalogue of presses, type, cards, &c., 

to the factory. KELSEY & 60., Meriden, Conn. 


Re PEAKERS, , DIALOGUES, ENTERTAINMENTS, 


gam Spare and Amusements, 
thieties, ymnastics and Magic gic. 
De riptive atal ent re 

THE DE WITT PUBLISHING 





OUSE, NEW_Y ORK. 









ame AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO'S 


HARD RUBBER FOUNTAIN PEN 
SEND 10 CentTsS FoR SAMPLE TO 
AMERICAN LEAD PEN GIL CO.N.Y. CITY 


YON & HEALY 
154 to 166 Btate Bt., 

Will Mall Free their newly enlarged 
Catalogue of Band Instruments, Uni- 
forms and Equipments, 400 Fine Il- 
bustrations, describing every _ . 
required by Bands or Drum Cor, 

Contains —t for aaatenr ‘Bands, 

Exercises and Drum Major's Tactics, By- 

aws and a Selected List of Band Music. 


Watches For Sale. 


Ladies’ and Gents’ fine, ere paki will Gold - 














Watches ; new ; cost elsewhere 00 ; will sell for ous ry 
cash ; sent to any address C. O. for examination. 
CHAS, A. KEENE, 1301 W ashington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Use ‘COMMON SENSE’”’ TRUNK 
Guaranteed more durable and conv — 


hile backed closely to 
wall and thus av oid the breaking off plas- 
ter, tearing carpet and ‘ibly ed aml 
yourself by lifting the old style trunk for 
ward. Should your _— not have them, 
write for catalogue free. 

FRANK PALICA, Racine, W ISCONSIN. _ 

















MUSIC. Cheapest “Music Store in New 
| MUSIC. STREET, NEAR ELDRIDGE 
MUS Next block to the famous “Ridleys.” | 
MUSIC 50,000 Ly OF SHEET MUSIC 
| MUSIC. atonly ten cents each. } 
MUSIC. | Write ton BS OF for a catalogue 
eer 50,000 By 0 mp L —_ MUSIC 
Is ten ac’ 
MUSIC | L. ARGE COLLEC TIONS ss BOOKS, 33 cents. | 
MUSIC “ane as sold by others at 50 cents. 
MUSIC. Song Folios. Dance Folios, March Folios. | 
MUSIC, | CHEAP MUSIC STORE, 294 GRAND ST., N. Y. 
= SAVE $40.00 ON NEW $1 
BS " $140.00 
RSS BICYCLES 
New, Latest Pattern | 









\, Bicycles for S100. 
er les in 





We _ make the FAMOUS RACINE CANOES. 

Cat and Sloop or Yawl ed Sail Yachts. 

Send 10 cents for Cotnio » Boat partment. 

RACINE HARDWAR c. 'Co.,Rac Wis. 
tie 


3, 000 J JOB DB LOT 
Ey BICYCLES 


ana neyo prices . all 92 maki 

hd. —_ selleve' 

40 in. on Vietor Je.sbal 
$ ler 













"91 ny coat "91 $138 =| 
stock and Gidestdealers in U- 8. Agts. 
Cata.free. Rouse, Hazard & Co., § Gite Portal, 








ISTHE 
SENSIBLE SUSPENDER FOR SENSIBLE MEN. 


Your Furnisher ought to keep it. Ask him. | 
Sample pair fancy cotton web mailed for 50 cents. 


j tie KNEES Writn'the "Greely Pant 





Stretcher. simplest, quickest and 
cheapest ‘pple tn 10 Seconda, Mailed for | 
25c. per pair. Nickeled, 50c., post-paid. 
CHESTER SUSPENDER co., 
10 Decatur Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 


THE WALL PAPER MERCHANT 


EAT sells the best, the 


S008} 36 


Re } 5c a & & does the 


WALL PAPER 


fou have any ¢ use whatever for has | 
dito “on? 10¢c tage on 


ie? f. wi i be pent om Xgents scple 
Snaw -138 Madison-st. Chicago 
a@SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


COMBINATION SAFETIES, with Rubber Tires, 
Mud Guards, Brake and Tool Bag. 
















FACTORY PRICE. OUR PRICE. = | 
inch, Boys’ & —_ = bog 4 
: ch 00.. 


34 00 

5 00... 40 00 
54 40 

Buu 46 00 

Winch Pneumatic, 2 90 00 


E.C. MEACHAM 4 ARS CO., si: Louis, MO. 


A POCKET WONDER 


‘The Magic Common Sense, 
Small size, Flexible, Ladies’ or 





No. 1, for Coin, postpaid 25 
No, 3, for Coins, Bills and 








_ MAGIC INTRODUSTION £0.. 321 Broadway, New York. 


Altractive _ and 
Non-Arsenical. 
Factory prices. Enor- 
mous assortment of 


ope Goods sent to 
any part of the U.S. A very large line of samples sent 
| for § cts, postage. Papers without gold, dc. to 6c. Ry 
| Papers, 5c. to lhc. Elegant Embossed Gold Papers, 10c. 
to We. Borders, all widths to match, in proportion. 


|The Providence Wall Paper House, | 


337-339-341-343 Pp fi PER 





| 


Westminster St., 
Pr aA me ence, 


COMPANION. 


) Egg Drill, Blower and Hook, 

BIRDS EGG Nickel- plated, in. pocket 

case, post-paid, 35 cents 

(regular price ti eat Illustrated Catalogue Free, 
Nan ON 4a SUPPLIES. 

CHAS. K. REE: N STREET, 


N STREET, WORCESTER, Mass. 


~ LARGE VARIET x. 
LATEST STYLES. 
AT FACTORY 
PRICES. 


By ts4 


Best Quatity, witnour ‘Gous, 4c.To Sc. per rout 

Goto Parer, - - 8c. — PER ROLL 

Finest Emecseso Pare R, ~~ PER Ro. | 
or 


ci vib wah ira. Chicagn. 








PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. __ 


BARBOUR LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK. 





LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to | oy 


the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS | 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


JS SS Sd lt 


C Wall he ate 


Sampipe and book ‘How to Paper’ 
t 
















Paintersand Paper 
Hangers send busi- 
ness card for our 








—— A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. | 
If unable to procure this Wonderful Seep send 25 cents 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SPEOIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular = somiety 
Waltz) sent FRE A se “ae sending us three wrap} 
of Shandon Bells 





OUR NEW PRICE LIST No. 17, 
Bargalas Foreign Postage Slamps 


pease 

1000) 

} 4 ALL Stamps GUARANTEED GENUINE, 

Correspondence Solicited. 
POPULAR STAMP ALBUM, 30c. cloth 50c, gilt. 75c. 
CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN STAMPS, Illust'd, 25c. 
FIN. SHEETS FOR AGENTS, 40% discount allowed. 
TAMPS —10 Argentine, 10 Brazil, 10 Mexico, 

10 Chili, 40 al! different. 50c; 10 Colombia, 10 Ecua- 
dor, 10 Honduras. 10 Jamaica. 40 all different, 
50c; 10 Peru, 10 Nicaragua, 10 Salvador. 10 Ven- 
ezuela, 40 all different, 50c: the whole 120 stamps 
for$1.40, orany 10 for 20c. Stamp papers FREE. 
STORE KEEPERS are particularly requested to write 
for terms for special stamp and album agencies. 


C. H. MEKEEL STAMP AND PUBLISHING ~~ 










| 1007-1011 Locust 8t., - 8T. Louis, 





A POINTER. 


~~ Possibly it has not occurred 
to our readers that the 

4, LUBURC MFG. CO., 
: Nos. 321, 323 and 325 N. 8th St., | 
4 Phila., are one of the largest 
manufacturers of Bicycles, 
Chile ren’s Carr riages, 
Refrigerators in the 
Dnitet States. A tour through | 
their immense Factory is pos 
itive proof. In their magnin 
cent salesrooms you will find 
a very large stock of Cycle 
Sundries and Bicycle Suits. 
The — me artment pre 
sents a appearance, | 
with several "hundre coaches | 
handsomely upholstered and | 
trimmed. The Glacier Refrig- 
F erators with their seven walls 
as for insulation are the only 
ee zp practical Refrigerators made. 
Ve also notice a great variety 

of -_— —; Chairs, Roller Top Desks, Invalid Chairs, 
etc. Name goods desired = a catalogue fully de- 

| Seribing ez each article will be sen 





Kennedy’s 
Medical Discovery 


Takes hold in this order: 
Bowels, 
Liver, 
Kidneys, 
Inside Skin, 
Outside Skin, 
Driving everything before it that ought to be out. 


You know whether you need 
it or not. 


ie by every druggist, and manufactured by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 


ROXBURY, MASS. 


















MAY 19, 1892, 


FOR 


_ BOYS, 
GIRLS, 
LADIES, 
MEN. 


:‘) ° “Bicycling for Girls from a 

jf, Medical Standpoint,”’ and Cat- 
af gf alogue on receipt of two-cent 
4 stamp. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO., 


221-229 N. Franklin St., CHICAGO. 

178 Columbus Ave., 1325 14th St., N. W 
BOSTON. WASHINGTON 
1769-1771 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





SG RI C85. 


Win Can Curicara Do 


Everything that is cleansing, purifying, and beau- 
tifying for the Skin, Scalp, and Hair of Infants and 
Children, the CuTicura 

REMEDIES willdo. They 
speedily cure itching 
and burning eczemas, 
and other painful and 
disfiguring skin and 
scalp diseases, cleanse 
the scalp of scaly hu- 
mors, and restore the 
hair. Absolutely pure, 
agreeable, and unfailing, 
par appeal to mothers as the best skin purifiers 
beautifiers in the world, Parents, think of this, 
om your children years of mental as well as phys- 
ical suffering by reason of personal disfigurement 
led to bodily torture. Cures made in childhood 
are ~ ago per t, and ¢ ical. Sold every- 
where. Porter DruG AND CuEm. Corp., Boston. 

azar“ All about Skin, Scalp, and Hair” "free. 


; ’ Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by Csticura Soap. Absolutely pure. 


ACHING SIDES AND BACK, 


Hip, Kidney, and Uterine Pains ont 
‘Weaknesses relieved in one minute 
by the Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster, 
the first. and onlv nain-killing plaster. 


NERVOUS 
DEBILITY 


cured by the 
use of 


AYER’S | 
Sarsaparilla 


Tones the system, 
makes the weak 
strong. 


Cures Others 
will cure you. 

















. “WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” : 


‘[BEECHAMS 











TASTELE ooo —EFFECTUAL 
DISORDERED LIVER 


Taken as directed these famous re Ate | 
ve marvellous restoratives — all e 
y the above or kindred disease 


25 Cents a Box ‘ 
pa gener aly izod in England, ant in 
~ toe ont ; e world to be rth a 
age for the reason that” they 
ILL CURE @ wide range of com- 
plaints, and that they have saved to many 
sufferers not merely one but many guineas, in 
docto-s’ bills. 
Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, 
$ Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. § 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. = 














DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain t!i« 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polisi) is 
Brilliant, Odorless. Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 
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DARK DAY. 


ON THE 


The Dark Day of 1780 had its humorous incidents, 
like others not sufficiently marked to go into 
history. Men were divided in their opinions as to 
its cause, some ascribing it to natural reasons and 
others to the supernatural. In Boston, one of the 
Rey. Dr. Byles’s parishioners sent her servant to 
ask him whether, in his opinion, the darkness did 
not portend an earthquake, hurricane or other 
commotion. “Give my respectful compliments to 
your mistress,” facetiously replied the doctor, “and 
tell her I am as much in the dark as she is.” 
the author of “Historic Storms in New England:” 


When the day was darkest, a negro, named 
Pomp, at Medford went, very much frightened, to 
his master, and said: 

“Massa, the Day of Judgment has come. What 
shall I do?” 

“Well, Pomp, you’d better wash yourself and 
put on your Sunday clothes.’ 

Struck by this intimation that his master saw no 
cause for fear, Pomp began to bring in his evidence. 

“Massa, it has come, Sor the hens are all going | 
to roost.”’ 

“Well, Pomp, they show their sense.’ 

“And, massa, the tide in the river = — 
running.’ 

“Well, Pomp, it always does at high water.’ 

“But, massa, it feels cold, and it’s al and 
darker.’ 

“So much the better, Pomp. Haven’t I heard 
you say the Judgment Day will be all fire and 
light?” 

‘Pomp was comforted. Common sense, together 
with a little wholesome “chaff,” had banished his 
fears. 

Rasencsianecalainipaindisaseneni 


MIDNIGHT MUSIC. 


Whoever has listened toa Boston fire-alarm ona 
summer night, say through the open windows of 
a house on Beacon Hill,—first the bells in the 
immediate neighborhood, then, farther and farther 
away, fainter and fainter strokes from the South 
End and North End, and at last some almost 
inaudible, echo-like peals from across the river in 
Charlestown, or even from East Boston,—whoever 
has heard this will be ready to appreciate a story 
told in the New York Tribune: 


When the Rev. Brooke Herford first came to 
Boston several years ago, he was the guest of the 
Rey. Edward Everett Hale over night. In the 
morning he came down-stairs with a look of pleased 
surprise on his face. 

“What a delightful custom you have here,” he 
said, “of chiming the bells at midnight!’ 

His host and hostess looked at him j in silence, 
wondering if he had taken leave of his senses. 

“Yes,” continued the guest, “I got up and leaned 
out of the window to listen. It was a pretty air 
they played, although I did not recognize it.’ 

“This,” said Dr. Hale, telling the story after- 
ward, “was the first time I ever heard of a fire- 
alarm being taken for a symphony.” 





“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve 
Sold every- 
[Adv. 


The Throat.— 
all Throat troubles, and are not injurious. 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. 





When you ask your gro- 
cer for Java, he does not 
offer you Maracaibo and say 
it is “just as good,” 

When you ask your drug- 
gist for Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil, if he is honest, 
he will not try to sell you 
something “just as good,” 

Why do you want it? The 
answer is in a book on CaRE- 
FUL LIVING; we send it free, 


Scort & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 


‘ druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, 1. 


) AFamily Affair 


Health for the Baby, 
Pleasure for the Parents, 









THE GREAT 
> TEMPERANCE DRINK 


is a family affair—a requisite 
of the home. A 25 cent 
package makes 5 gallons of 
& delicious, strengthening, 
effervescent beverage. 


Don’t be deceived ed ff a dealer, for 
the sake of iarger profit, tells you 
some other kind is ** just as good ” 
—'tis false. No imitation isas good 
@s the genuine Hires’, 





Says | 











IF A DYSPEPTIC 

should ask me, ‘*Why should I take Poluboskos?” 
I would say to him or her: 

Because it is the most easily digested of nature’s 

foods, not only being taken into the stomach 

in a form most easily assimilated of itself, 

but as aiding the digestion of other sub- 


The Satisfactory Half-Hose are Stamped stances with better results even than pepsin, 


oe and like compounds. 
| Pamphlet on application. 


LEAD PEN CILs. 


DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 
are the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth double 
the money. Send once only and then buy of your 
stationer. DIXON CRU CIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





EIsNER & MENDELSON Co., 6 Barclay St., New York. 


“GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & €0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and ia theref ‘re far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in heulth. 
Sold by Grocers "s everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


ON THE TOE. 

















Short Talks on Life Insurance, 
interesting to every family. 












TALK 3. 


Shrewd Business 


Men carefully lay their plans far in 

advance, providing not only for regular 

business but for emergencies as well, | 
realizing that to neglect doing so means 

disaster and ruin. A practical applica- 

tion of this principle to family matters | 
is equally wise and important. 


Let Us Show You How. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
MASS. BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. - 








Practical Cooks 


and Chefs of famous Restaurants and Hotels 
Use Royal Baking Powder 
py THREE BEE” BLAGKING & "ROYAL POLISH.” 


EG ‘Use these goods in your family and you may SECURE, POSTPAID, one or both 
of ‘the neat paper-covered books, 


“BIXBY’S NOME SONGS.” 


These books contain words and 
musi¢, and are designed as Souve- 
nirs to consumers of our goods in all 
parts of the world, and an acknowl- 
edgment of the increased patronage 
which they have given 

















HERE 18 


OUR PLAN. 


WE PROPOSE, during the year 
1892, to MAIL. POSTPAID, ONE 
of THESE BOOKS to any person 
in the United States or Canadu 


ne 
Fg sending us 2 TWO-CENT 


ia ob® pe sew _]| STAMPS, PROVIDED they are 
of 


@uection | 
H accompanied by FIVE COLORED 


SECULAR SONGS a camamenrtaticeree 


|} of the lids of boxes containing 
me are fer use? |) gixey’s “THREE BEE" 


RaMILy: & HOmE || Blacking, for meu’s shoes, or from 
|| the sides of the bottles containing 


sommes 9 Neve 


a 






































we SMBINBY 4.60, y| BIXByY'S “ROYAL POLISH ” 
SS for ladies’ and children’s shoes. 





We require this as an evidence that the books go direct to consumers of 
our goods. The labels may be readily removed by submerging the lids or 
bottles in water over night. State which book (No. 1 or No, 2) is desired. 
‘Those who wish to secure both books may do so by sending us Ten Cents 
in Postage St nied by the Five Labels as stated above. 
When our patrons abroad send.for the books the labels should be accom- 
panied by stamps of their country double the value of U. 8. A. stamps. 
BIXBY’S “THREE BEE" BLACKING and “ROYAL POLISH” 


are — goods and sold everywhere at popular prices. If you have not 
tried these articles, it will pay you to buy the — from which you cap 
remove the labels and secure one of these boo Address 


8. M. BIXBY & CO., 194 & 196 HESTER | STREET, NEW YORK, U.58. A. 


Vyoodbury’s Facial Soa 


FOR THE SKIN, SCALP AND COMPLEXION. 


Facts, not Fiction, Convince. Ist. It is unexcelled as a toilet soap for all bathing 
Se ——_— purposes, thorough in its action as a cleanser and beau- 
tifier of the skin, curing all pimples and eruptions. 

2d. Facial Soap replaces cosmetics, powders and 
lotions, and counteracts their injurious effects. Money 
and skin saved by its use. 

3d. It removes excessive oil from the skin, render- 
ing it soft, smooth and velvety to the touch. 

4th. It contains a disinfectant, and is of use in 
hospital wards, and for the cure of contagious eruptions. 

5th. It is especially recommended for physicians’ 
use, and when once used will prove its claims. 

6th. It is invaluable for shaving, preventing disease, 
allaying irritation, cleansing and healing in its nature. 

7th. It is used for washing the Hair and Scalp, 
and acts like a tonic, preventing dandruff, tetter and 
eczema; gives to the hair a fresh, glossy appearance, 
prevents its falling, removes excessive oil, and makes 
the hair soft, light and pliable. 

8th. Blackheads do not linger after 
introduction to this, their enemy. 

oth. Where soft coal is burned it is the only soap that will successfully combat the dirt-laden 
air and keep your beauty and complexion intact. 

1oth. For excessive perspiration of any part of the body this soap accomplishes wonders, 
removing all odors. 

11th. Prepared bya 

For Sale by all Druggists, or sent by Mail for 50 cents; 

4 “*How to Cure Skin Diseases ’’ mailed free. 

A —y *y Size Cake for trial will be mailed to any one sending 10 cents to 

FOHN H - WOODBURY, Dermatological Institute, 125 West 42d St., N. Y. City. 


“WELL BRED, SOON WED.” GIRLS WHO USE 


SAPOLIO 


ARE QUICKLY MARRIED. TRY IT IN YOUR NEXT 
HOUSE - CLEANING. 




















their first | 


dermatologist of twenty years’ practice in treating skin and scalp diseases. 
3 Cakes for $1.00. 




















SOLD BY 
FIRST-CLASS 
DEALERS. / 









SILVER PLATED Poakse ‘STAMPED 


1847 ROGERS BROS. Ale 






goods have 
stood the test for 
nearly 5Q years which 


proves conclusively that thev are the best. 











Pears 
Soap 


It is a wonderful soap that takes 
hold quick and does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the skin 
soft like a baby’s; no alkali i 


}it, nothing but soap. 


The harm is done by alkali. 
Still more harm is done by not 
washing. So, bad soap is better 
than none. 

What is bad soap? Imperfect 
ly made; the fat and alkali not 
well balanced or not combined. 

What is good soap? Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 


druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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45 sold in ’88 
2,288 sold in ’89 
6,268 sold in ’90 

20,049 sold in ’91 
60,000 wiii ve soia in’ 2 


A Steel Windmill and Steel 
Tower every 3 minutes. 

These figures tell the 
story of the ever-growing, 
ever -going, everlasting 
Stee! Nermoter. Where 
one, goes others foliow, 
and we “‘Take the Country.”* 
Though suld, we were uuable to make all of 
the 20,049 Aermotors in "91. Orders often 
waited & weeks to be filled, but now we have 
vastly increased our plant and are — ared 
iene d to plant our increase every 
abitable portion of the globe. 

Are you curious to know Low the Aere 
motor Co, in the 4ch yearof its exist- 
ence, came make many times as 
many windmills as all other 
makers combined? How we 
came to originat* the Steel Wheel, 
the Steel Fixed Tower,the Steel z FY 
Tilting Tower? 

Ist. We commenced in a field in ° Ff 
which there had been no improve- é > 












That 
‘The Steel Aer- 
galvanized after 

thus absolut 


ed from rust 


oly 






















protect 


It is not enough to make portions of 
a wheelof galvanized metal. 
being completed, 


motor and Steel Tower are now 


except io fee ble imitation 
of our Inventions. 

2d. Before commencing th 
manufacture,exhaustive scien 
tific investigation and experi 
ments werc made by a skilled 
mechanical engineer,in which 
over 5,000 dynamometric 4 
tests were made on 61 differ- 
ent forms of wheels, propel 
led by artifictaland therefore 

uniform wind, which settled 
definitely many questions 3 


-— 
noy 4 4NOA 50 ued 


leaves exposed edges and is not so good as painting. 
ons 02 NOA sejqeue weisig fiddng 1038 MH O}BUINeUg 4030 


§ GALVANIZED 


relating to the proper —— < 
of wheel, the best form, angle, curvature and amouc i of sail 
surface, the resistance of air to rotation, obstructions in the @ 
wheel, such as heavy wooden arms, obstructions before the 


it has been done. 

3d. To the liberal policy of the Aermotor Co., that guaran- 
tees its geods satisfactory or pays freight both ways, and 
to the enormous ou' put of its factory which enables it to fur 
nish the best article at less than the poorest is sold for. For 
‘#2 we furnish the most perfect bearings ever » 
put in a windmill, and aaa made an exhaustive re- 3 
vision of the Aermotor and Towers. 

If you want a 2 stiff, Steel Ff "ated Titer you 
want the tower you don't have to climb (the Steel TF n 
Tower) and the Wheel that runs when all others al rink 
that costs you less than wood and lasts ten times as long 
(The Steel Aermotor) or if you want a Geared Aermotor to 
churn, grind, cut feed. pump water, turn grindstone and 
saw wood, that does the work of 4 horses at the cost of 
one ($100), write for Fae ope J illustrated printed matter, 

showing every SAE RM ase of windmill construction 
and work, tothe A MOTO OR. head ism and Rock- 
well Sts., Chiengos or EF and 29 Beale St., San Francisco. 
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“ques rote t 


Let all ladies see the 
Rounded Rib on Holding 
Edges, the Warren’s orig- 
inal identifying feature 
to prevent stocking cut- 


ting. No other hose 
supporter can help cut- 
ting the stocking. The 


Warren for sale 
everywhere. ls 
George Frost 


Co., makers, 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 


Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub 


scribers in a single bags = | issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The i ce oe, ee does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 3 k 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


to 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion, 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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| the fact that collections of moa skeletons, mingled | Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 


| 
| 
in similar situations elsewhere in New Zealand. 
Students of geology are aware that evidence is 
| sometimes found in the rocks of the sudden 
destruction of great numbers of animals that 
| formerly existed on the earth, and the resemblance 
| of such cases to this of the New Zealand moas is | 


with those of other giant birds, have been found | 
} 


interesting. 


We are thus continually reminded of the perils | 
that have beset the inhabitants of the globe, on 
every side, from the very beginning of its history. 


ASTRIDE A CROCODILE. | 


A cayman from a neighboring lagoon had occa. | 
sionally poached among our ducks, says the | 
engineer of an estate in India, as reported in 
“Tales of Travel,” and we had been for some days | 
on the lookout for him. One morning we discovered 
him lounging in one of the ponds, after a night’s | 
plunder. | 

I ran for my gun and fired at him. The shot | 
merely stirred the old rogue up; he thrashed about | 
in the water for a minute, and then left the pond | 
and started for the morass. } 

I tried to get aim at his head, but was unable to 
do so. At this moment David, an African wainman, 
came up, and before I realized his parpess. he had 
thrown himself astride the crocodile, grabbed his 





fore paws and held them doubled up across the | 
creature’s back. | 

The beast was immediately thrown upon his 
snout; and though able to move his hind feet freely 
and slap his tail about, he could not budge half 
a yard, his power being altogether spent in a 
fruitless endeavor to grub himself onward. He 
was obliged to move in a circle, and of course was 
pretty nearly confined to one spot. 

The African kept his seat. He received some 
hard jerks, but as his seat was across the reptile’s 
shoulders, he was well out of danger from jaws 
and tail so long as he held on. 

“Shoot ’im! Me got ’im!’’ the fellow called to | 
me. 

I reloaded my gun, and getting good aim at the 
crocodile’s head, soon put an end to his mischief. 
The old fellow measured fifteen feet. 


HE HAD STUDIED. 
It is to be feared that even in the United States 
so-called liberally educated men are sometimes 
ignorant of many simple and useful things; but | 





VENTILATION OF ROOMS. 


To offset the constant exhalation of organic | 
matter from the skin, as well as from the lungs, 
occupied rooms should be se arranged as to allow | 
a constant change of the air contained in them. | 
To meet this condition properly, an exit for air, as 
well as an inlet, should be provided. 

A fireplace is perhaps an ideal outlet, as it has a 
constant draught which assures an outgo of con- 
siderable power. 

As for a test of the quality of air,—its purity or 
impurity,—nature has provided us with a most 
useful one, and in all ordinary cases the only 
necessary one, in the sense of smell. If this sense 
is offended by the characteristic ‘stale’ odor of 
an ill-yentilated room, there is no appeal from its 
verdict, no matter how many ventilators may be 
in operation. This test, it should be stated, can be 
applied only by the olfactories of one just entering 
a room from the outside. 

We have heard from the lecture platform advice 
delivered to an intelligent body of students in a 
preparatory school as to just how far the windows 
of the sleeping apartment should be raised each 
night to assure a wholesome air to the occupant. 
‘The distance given was exact, no allowance being 
made for variations of temperature, wind, or 
weather. A single window opened at both top and 
bottom, but at distances varying according to the 
temperature, the presence or absence of wirds, 
etc., is. a suitable provision for ventilation. 

It is safe to say that if the air in any room seems 
as pure to a person entering it from out of doors 
as the out-door air itself, that air is well-fitted for 
breathing; such, at any rate, it should always be, 
and.such should be the test applied by an intelli- 
gent observer. 

With such an ideal before us, no hard and fast 
rule is called for. With this ideal in view, and 
with the homely quality of common sense in 
exercise, it is well also to remember the following 
facts: 

A room is best for most of us ata temperature 
ranging from sixty-five to seventy degrees; a 
guard, be it of the most primitive construction, 
should be between a draught and ourselves; the 
air is not necessarily impure when warm, nor 
pure when cold; the smaller a room is, and the 
more occupants it has, the oftener should the air 
be renewed. 

In places of crowded assembly, such as theatres, 
churches, schools, it is the exception to find a 
proper system of ventilation, and hence attendance 
upon such gatherings should be offset by plenty of 
out-door exercise. 


a 


AN ANCIENT TRAGEDY. 


Students of natural history are much interested 
in the recent discovery in New Zealand of an 
extensive deposit of the remains of the gigantic 
extinet birds called moas. 

The discovery was made in plowing through a 
slight depression in a field, where a bog containing 
several springs had evidently once existed. Here, 
buried in a deposit of peat, at depths of three or 
four feet, the skeletons of eight or nine hundred 
moas were found, packed and intertwined together 
in a remarkable manner. 

It was evident that these great birds, which were 
much larger than the modern ostrich, varying in 
height from ten to fourteen feet, had perished there 
by wholesale. An enormous quantity of smooth 
quartz pebbles, which they had carried in their 
crops, was found with the skeletons. There were 
also found the remaing of extinct species of other 
large birds. ! 

Various explanations have been suggested to 
account for the destruction of such an army of 
powerful birds. One theory is that they were 
overwhelmed by a great storm, and that their 
remains were heaped together by the combined 
action of wind and water. 

What renders the question still more puzzling is 





what shall be said of the state of education in | 
China, as pictured by the author of “Chinese 
Characteristics?” 

It is exceedingly common to find men who have 
spent more yearsin study than they can remember, 
who yet cannot read the simplest colloquial book, 
nor repeat a page of what they have studied. 

A few months ago the writer met in a dispensary 
a man who seemed to be ——s his tally-card 
with a minute attention which indicated that he 
recognized the characters. The latter were few 
and simple, merely indicating his surname and 
number, ‘Wang, Number 236.” 

On being asked if he knew the characters by 
o—_ 7 replied that he recognized “about half of 
them.”” 

“And have you studied at school?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“How long have you studied?” 

“Twelve years!” 


SOMETHING TO SAY. 


In a Norfolk, Va., police court a colored boy was 
about to receive sentence for some petty crime, 
says a correspondent. It was evidently his first 
offence, and he was not familiar with court usages. 
When the judge asked the usual question before 
pronouncing sentence, he varied the form a little— 
carelessly, or perhaps as a relief to its monotony. 


“Well, sir, have you anything you can say ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the frightened boy. 

“You have?’?—the case had been very clear 
against the prisoner. “Speak up, then, and let us 
hear it.”’ 

To the amazement of judge, lawyers and 
loungers, the little fellow began: 


The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but he had fled. 
So keen was the appreciation of the ludicrous in 
the listeners that the poem was completed without 
interruption. 


UNEXPECTED THANKS. 


A correspondent sends The Companion a “true 
story” of street-car politeness, and we publish it 
with much pleasure. 


An “electric” was passing down a suburban 
thoroughfare, when it was hailed by an old woman, 
evidently from the country. The car stopped, and 
after much bustling and puffing the woman got in, 
at the same time asking the conductor to please 
take her to a certain street. 

By a circuitous route the car soon reached the 
street she had asked for, and the conductor gruffly 
announced the fact. Overcome with joy to find 
herself at her destination, she squeezed out, saying 
to the conductor as she passed him, her face 
beaming with gratitude : 

“I thankee very much, sir. I’m very much 
obleeged to ye. hope ye didn’t have to go fur 
out of yer way to get me here.” 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


An old schoolmaster, a venerable disciple of 
“good old Izaak Walton,” once told a Companion 
contributor this pleasing tale of his life as an 
angler: 








1 remember, when I was a boy, going out one | 
morning before sunrise to fish for pickerel. 1 had 


| sufficient grasp and strength to render it per- 
| fectly harmless in the hands of a child. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 


——_@—__—_——_ 

Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 5) cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 








The man of the sort that gets 
rich, when varnish throws its 
spell his way, considers (1) Will 
it last? and (2) How will it 
look when the sheen is off? 

Good varnish lasts; poor var- 
nish vanishes. 

Send for the “People’s Text-Book ;” free. 


MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 





BICYCLES, 


CUARANTEED. 














Catalogue free on epottention to the nearest Columbia 
Agent, or sent by mail for two 2-cent stamps, 


POPE MFG. CO., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston. 






s 9 
Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream is used the 
wide world over as a superior lotion for the 





Face, Hands, Complexion, and for-a smooth, 
healthy skin. Unequalled for Sunburn, 
Wind-burn, Chapped Hands, etc. 

After shaving the best for the face. Once 
used always recommended. 


A Trial Bottle 
sent post-paid for 10 cents in 
stamps (to cover cost) to every | 
reader of THE COMPANION who | 
will send us the name of their 





Druggist. 


. Price 50 cents, at all Druggists. 
A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine St., Portland, Me. 


Accidental 





Discharge 


ABSOLUTELY IMPOSSIBLE. 


Hammerless Safety. 







A Perfect 
and Safe Arm 
for Home Protection. 


So constructed that it requires for its operation 


Send stamp for Cata. with detailed description. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 
Mention this paper. 





| these babies nearly every 





HOW TO BUILD A HOUSE. 


If you are thinking about building don’t fail to send 
for the new book, ‘‘How to Build,” containing 25 p! 


lans 
for h ting f. t . Mailed t- 
for honnescopting trom #00 tp Goal“ Malled postpaid 
HELLO, BOYS! 


2 cents will get our Illustrated Catalogue No. 48 of 
Base Ball Goods, Fishing Tackle, Lawn 
Tennis Goods, Tents, Camping Outfits, 
Photo Outfits, Out-Door Games, etc. 

All these Goods at Wholesale Prices. 
THE WILKINSON CO., 83 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


A NURSE’S NOTES ABOUT BABIES. 








By Miss M. H. Beebe. 


I want mothers everywhere to see the pictures 
of three babies that I took charge of after their 
mothers had given up all hopes of rearing them. 

They had tried nearly everything in the way 
of foods before I took the cases. 

Ruth was a year and 
a half old when I took 
charge of her, and was 
not so large as a well 
child at seven months. 
Her flesh was soft, flab- 
by, and wet with perspi- 
ration all the time. She 
hardly stopped crying, 
did not sleep nights, and 
was so weak that she 
could scarcely sit up. 
No one thought she 
could live. I put her on lactated food, and in 
a few weeks her flesh was hard and solid, she 
slept well nights, and was running all around, 
as well as any child. 

When I first took Alice, she was in a terrible 
condition,—cried night and day, head all scales, 
no natural movement of 
the bowels. The trouble 
was improper food and 
too much _ medicine. 
Lactated food and good 
care made her what the 
picture shows. 

The third child, Flor- 
ence, was even worse 
off than Ruth when | 
first saw her. She 
wanted to eat all the 
time, but threw off her 
food as soon as swal- 
lowed. _Lactated food had the same magical 
effect in her case, and that the child is alive 
to-day is, I believe, due 
solely to the use of this 
pure food. 

With all three of 





RUTH. 





food had _ been tried 
without success before 
I used the lactated. I 
could) mention many 
other cases where the 
lactated was the only 
food that agreed. My 
long experience has 
fully proven that none 
of the other foods equal it in making solid flesh, 
and giving that perfect health which shows itselt 
in good sleep at night, and happiness in the day 
time. 





FLORENCE, 


* . * * 


The author of the above is Miss M. H. Beebe, 
Springfield, Mass., a nurse of long experience. 
The facts she describes prove that LACTATED 
Foop makes the sick baby well, and keeps the 
well baby a picture of health. This food is 
not a medicine,—simply nature’s substitute for 
mother’s milk that has saved many a little one’s 
life. All reputable druggists sell it, or it will be 
mailed on receipt of price,—25 cents, 50 cents, 
or $1.00. Book of prize babies and beautiful 
birthday card free to any mother sending. her 
baby’s name. WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 








Offer from the 


Intended sp lly for pl 


















































































































































just hooked a big one, when along came a country. | —* 


man. He said nothing, but with mouth wide open, | 
stopped to see the fun. The contest had lasted 
more than half an hour, when suddenly, just as I 
was about to land the prize, the pickerel, with one 
last rush for liberty, made good his escape. 

With a lump in my throat, I instinctively turned 
to the countryman for consolation. 

“Waal, I'll be hanged!” he exclaimed. “Yew 
held on ter yoor end, young feller, but he didn’t 
hold on ter his’:.!” 


SUGGESTIVE. 


An Englishman travelling in California was 
much impressed by a specimen of American humor. 


He was going down a dangerous mountain road 
in a coach when he saw these ominous words, 
branded in black letters upon a white board nailed 
to a wayside tree: 
How would you like to Have a 
Broken Neck and a Dirty Shirt on? 
GO TO THE PIONEER LAUNDRY. 





Manufacturer 


where no dealer sells our Rackets. 


HORACE PARTRIDGE & CO. 


are well known as one of the Largest Manufacturers and 
Importers of Fine Athletic Goods in America, and 
their Tennis Rackets have a National Reputation of the 
—- character. 

t Autumn a large number of Rackets were made 


up for late Fall trade, but owing to the sudden cold 
weather many were left over, and are now offered tv 
COMPANION Readers at these low prices to clear the way 
for our new 1892 goods. 

All these goods are in perfect order, and are offered at 
py aed prices to introduce our goods where no dealer 
sells them. 


Special Offer for Sixty Days. 


Mailed Free to any part of the United States on receipt of price— Delivery Insured. 


Lot 1. Lot 
1000 High-Grade 1000 Regu 
RACKETS, 


including the celebrated styles, 
Americ a 


ion, 
all the highest grade, Come of 
which sold for not less than $7.00. 


Price in this Offer, 


$3.75. 


Sold at not less t 


\ 497 & 499 Washington 


RACKETS, 
Peerless and Eclipse, 
American Tate Junior, 
Special Prize Medal, ede ined 

Price in this Offer, 
$2.50. 

Each Racket is warranted as represented and may be returned at our expense if not satisfactory. / 
Catalogue of complete line of other Rackets sent on applicat: 


HORACE PARTRIDCE & CO., 


2. Lot 3. 
lar Stock 500 Special Collection 


RACKETS, 


including Practice Ajax, 
Trojan and others, 
—— as as the freshly 
ets for 1892. 
han $4.00. List price, 


Price in this Offer, 





/ 


Street, Boston, Mass. 
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YOUR OWN FAULTS 


Search thine own heart ; what paineth thee 
In others, in thyself may be. 
All dust is frail, all flesh is weak ; 
Be thou the true man thou dost seek. 
—Selected. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


CONCERNING LIGHTHOUSES. 


Many a visitor to our tower on Long Island, 
Boston Harbor,—one that stands on a bluff at 
the end of a long stretch of harmiless-looking, 
common land,—has asked why a lighthouse 
should be here at all. 





“There are no 
rocks,”’ one visitor 
said, ingenuously. 

Perhaps our vis- 
itors from inland 
have carried from their school days a mental 
image of the Eddystone Lighthouse, which they 
suppose to be a type and pattern of all others. 
Because it stands far out to sea on rocks, they 
conceive that all lighthouses ought to be similarly 
situated. They do not know that the first value 
of the Eddystone light is for vessels too far out 
at sea to be in immediate danger of rockss 

A lighthouse looks like, but is often much 
more than, a signal to avoid the particular bit of 
shore, or rock, or island on which the lighthouse 
stands. It may and commonly does have the 
two values of a ship’s masthead light, that says 
simply, ‘“‘Here lam; keep away from me,”’ and 
of her side lights, that show her as she stands, 
port and starboard. 

But the further purpose of the lighthouse is to 
give vessels information of where they are, and 
the direction they should sail in or steam in to 
reach the place to which they are bound. 

The larger coast lights are intended first of all 
to warn the mariner of his approach to land. 
They are sometimes built on submerged rocks, 
but many stand on the mainland, and some, for 
instance those at the “Highlands of Navesink,”’ 
on the New Jersey coast, are a long way back 
from the beach. 

The character of the coast, whether sandy or 
bold, a smooth line or deeply indented, determines 
the place of erection and the kind of tower. 

It is a curious fact that visitors climbing to the 
top of our tower year after year look off at other 
towers far and near, ask innumerable questions 
wise and foolish, as visitors will, and yet never 


* . : . . : . . os | 
inquire why this particular light is ‘fixed white, 


the one over the way “fixed white with a red 


flash,"’ one farther away “fixed red,”’ and the | 


largest of us all, hereabouts, ‘flashing white.” 

These separate facts are indeed eagerly learned, 
and often preserved in note-books. 
that one light “goes round and round” and the 
other simply *‘doesn’t,”’ seizes upon the visitor's 
imagination. But he does not ask why the lights 
vary as to color and duration of flash. Hence he 
does not often learn the nature of one of the 
principal purposes that lighthouses serve. 

Long before lighthouse towers were built, 
heacon fires lighted on certain prominent head- 
lands served roughly to guide the mariner in 
from sea to the larger ports. But as one open 
fire is much like another, none of them told 
distinctly what land was near. 

When closed lights took the place of bonfires, 


three ways of distinguishing them must have | 


soon appeared. There might be colored lights, 
white lights, and lights to “go round and round.” 
By lifting the light up a long way above the 
sea-level, as in a tall tower on low land, or a 
shorter tower on very high land, it could be seen 
farther at sea. 

As time went on the lights were made more 
and more brilliant, till now the typical primary 
sea-coast light is seen in fair weather from twenty 
miles at sea. These outstanding lights differ in 
“characteristic,” as the term is, every fifty miles 
along the coast, in order that the mariner, on 
seeing one, may at once identify the land he is 
nearing. 

Other lights, less brilliant than the primary 
sea-coast lights, appear soon, showing him the 
safe Way by the best channel into port. 

These secondary lights, like the primary, may 
Serve the double purpose of warning away from 
the dangerous rocks or shoals on which they 
stand, although it is evident that for the simple 
purpose of danger signal a small light, even so 


Also the fact | 


THE YOUTH’S 


small as the wonderful little gas-buoys now in 
use, would do; or even a bell-buoy, to ring out a 
warning note. 

The next classes, ‘‘river and harbor lights,” 
and “light-ships,”’ serve commonly to guide the 
mariner in sailing close along the coast or into 
harbors, sometimes warning him of danger, 
sometimes merely showing him the way. 

Not infrequently a light’s best work is accom- 
plished a long way from it, especially in the case 
of a ‘“‘colored sector” or a ‘‘dead angle,’”’ or when 
one light is brought into range with another. 

I give a little map of Massachusetts Bay to 
make clear the relative importance of lighthouses 
and to illustrate the kind of service they render 
to the mariner. 

Each tower is indicated by a small circle 
connected by a short line with the supposed 
actual site of the tower. This is simply a 


coast. 

The arc of illumination of the more important 
lights is given. Each are’s centre is the site of 
a tower, and the are circumscribes the area 
illuminated by the light. The circumference of 
the arc passes through the most distant parts 
from which the light can be seen from a vessel’s 
detk. 

Mariners may distinguish a light still farther 
off by a greater elevation of the ‘“lookout’’ above 
deck, but a ‘‘first-order’’ light is meant to be seen 
from deck about twenty miles distant. 

Cape Cod and Cape Ann, the two arms of land 
marking the entrance to Massachusetts Bay are, 
one sees at once, the best places for primary 
sea-coast lights. 

At Cape Cod is the Highland Light, a fixed 
white light, and one of the most brilliant on the 
coast. 

At Cape Ann are twin towers, built a long time 
ago, when the method of doubling towers was 
used to distinguish one light from another in the 
same neighborhood. 

One other primary sea-coast light occurs within 
the bend of the hay. It is the famous Minot’s 
Light, elevated on a tower built on a submerged 
rock. This light is, however, much less brilliant 
than the others spoken of. 

Suppose a ship to be coming in from sea on the 
line AA. Cape Ann lights, then Minot’s, then 
Boston Light come into view, and are so different 
as to be readily identified. 

A little farther south, on the line B B, Highland 
Light appears first, then Minot’s, and so on as 
before. 

A light comes into view at a certain point of 
the compass, or part of the ship, over the 
| starboard bow in A, nearly over the port beam in 
| B; these facts determining the course to be taken. 

Boston Light stands at the entrance of the 
harbor. On nearing that the mariner begins to 
“look alive’ for sharp turns and conflicting tides 
along a narrow, winding passage into port. 

Incoming vessels, when just off Boston Light, 
steer so as to bring Long Island Light, a few 
miles farther in, into range with a small red light 
called the “Narrows Light.”’ This course is 
| taken to clear an outlying unlighted shoal. 








In the inner harbor lights serve not only to 
guide vessels past the headlands or rocks on 


| which the towers stand, but to show by compass | 


bearings the safe channel, long before they are 
reached and long after they are passed. 

Small vessels coming down the coast, sailing 
| close in for safety’s sake, or seeking a harbor, 
| are guided by lights of varving characteristics. 
| A flashing red and white light at Eastern Point, 
la small fixed white light in Gloucester inner 
harbor, small twin lights of different heights at 
Baker’s Island, and others down the coast show 
the right way. 

The channel down the North Shore is shown 
by Long Island Light, directly ahead all the way. 

Deer Island Light, with the help of a “dead 
angle,’’ guards the immediate channels round it. 
| A little group of lights serving the various 
| purposes of warning and guiding vessels and of 
describing their own locality by ‘‘characteristics,”’ 
| occurs at all ports on the coast. 

These lights are formed into a ‘chain’’ by 
intermediate links of beacons large and small, 
grouped, isolated or thinly scattered along har- 
| borless coasts. 
| It seems wonderful that ever a mariner in olden 
times could ‘“‘make"’ a port safely where now so 
| many aids to navigation are required and given. 
Still many a wreck testifies to the danger of 
navigation where lights are hidden in_ thick 
nights, where bells are not always heard aright, 
where treacherous currents and winds drift and 
drive vessels astray. Lovuisrt Lynpon. 





convenient way of showing their position on the | 


COMPANION. 


The Great Temperance Drink. 

Dr. Swett’s Root Beer is made from the following 
medicinal roots, etc. : Sarsaparilla, life of man, winter 
green, juniper, and will benefit the overtaxed system, 
quench the thirst, and is an agreeable beverage with 
all. George W. Swett, M. D., inventor and manufacturer, 
245 Washington Street. [Adr. 





TAMPS 20mixea. Australian, etc., le. ; 105 varieties 
and nice stamp album, l0c.; 15 Asia, 10c. New 
illustrated list, etc., free. F. P. Vincent, Chatham, N. Y. 


HORTHAND fu CSC F 
CHOOL OF 
STENOCRAPHY, Rochester, N.Y.  Instruc 
tion by mail only. Terms, $10.00, including reccessary 
books. Instruction thorough and complet). Synopsis 
for 2-cent stamp. 
HENDRYX’S COMPENDIUM OF 

and Business 

BOOK-KEEPI N Forms for 


Self-Instruction. The result of years of practical 
work in the office and as a Successful Instructor. 








Success guaranteed to the diligent. By mail $1.00. 
__ F. i. HENDRYX, 176, Bath, N. Y¥. 





Avoided by using **Goldman’s Ad- 
vanced System’ for Lc ing Errors 
without Rechecking or Copying Entries. 
No change of Bookkeeping ! Sent on Trial, 
Beware of Imitations! Request Instructive 
Circular. Henry Goldman, Author 
and Inventor, Major Block, Chicago, I. 











Worcester 
Salt 





Buy of the Manufacturer 
AND SAVE TWO PROFITS, 
Don’t waste money on cheap shoes when you can buy a 


Ladies’ Solid Dongola Kid Hand-Sewed Shoe 


for $2.50. Oxford Ties, 82.00. 
Shoe Dealers charge $4.50 per pair for these shoes. 
Made in Common Sense or Opera Toe. A to E widths. 
Sizes 2 to 8 in half sizes, both Hand Turns and Hand 
Welts. Delivered free anywhere in the United States 
on receipt of price in postal note or bank draft. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
ROCHESTER SHOE COMPANY, 
657 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








To harmlessly heal, 
to delightfully 


soften, 

to matchlessly Ry 
beautify your skin, 

use 


WITCH CREAM. 


Sunburn, prickly 

| heat,wrinkles,rough- 

| ness, redness, irrita- 
tion and all such 

| evils disappear be- 

| fore it. 

| 





NALYSIS, Ore, Water, Air, etc. Correspondence 
iP: invited. W. FRENCH SMITH, Pu. D., State Assayer 
| for Massachusetts, 235 Wash. St., P. O. Box 3126, Boston. 


Bez Stammerers’ Institute and Training 
| ) School. Always open. All impediments in speech 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 

| saodie 

| QHORTHAND, Typewriting, Book-Keeping, ete., 
| Ny at the Boston Commercial College, No. 1 Beacon St., 
| cor. Tremont St., Boston. Open throughout the year. 
QHORTHAND and typewriting ; JOHN HUTSON, 
N 29 Pemberton Square, Boston, certificate teacher. 
| Isaac Pitman’s system, 15 years’ experience, gives 
| private lessons ; terms moderate ; send for circular. 








Roofing Bracket Agent. Good profit. 


| YANTED —A Carpenter in every town as Davis 
WATERTOWN MACHINE CO., Watertown, Mass. 





VERBENAS, 3 Chrysanthemums, 1 each Fuchsia, 
Double Petunia, Manettia Vine; all We., three collec- 
tions $1 by Mail. 0O.J. Ranney, Westminster West, Vt. 


A GENT? GREATEST SUCCESS! Selling by 
4 Tens of Thousands! “Little Giant Cyclopedia,” 
New (1892) Edition. 1,000,001" Facts and Figures, New 
Census, McKinley Bill, 300 pages, $1.00. Worth 10 times 
cost. $20 to $40 a week. No failures. Write for circulars 
to GEO, M. SMITH & CO., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 








ITT. 


AAANAAAAAAAAAANAAAAAAAANAAAANAANA 


FOR BREAKFASTS, LUNCHES, AND TEAS USE 
C-0-W-D-R-E-Y-’-S 


Deviled Ham. 


Send postage stamp for Tidbit Receipts. 














+. T. COWDREY CO., Boston. 
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A Hop Plaster. 


Exit soreness, lameness. 
None other as good. 


_ Look out for our name on the the genu- 
ine. Hop Plaster Co., Boston, Mass. 
a2 





ee 


CARPENTERS. 

Ask your Hardware Dealer to show you the 
Davis Roofing Bracket, the latest, safest 
and best adjustable Shingling Bracket made. 

P.S. If they have not got them write for special Dis 
count Circulars and secure the agency in your vicinity 
No effort required to sell. Just show them, that is all 

WATERTOWN MACHINE CO., WATERTOWN, Mass 











Do Not 
Drug a Baby 
when it is 

Colicky 
or Restless 


The Flannel 
Comforter 





Relieves and Quiets. 
No Opium. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents, 
BABE’'S-EASE MANUFACTURING CO., 
19 Church St., Lowell, Mass. 


CONSUMPTION 


and all lung diseases in the early stages, pre- 
vented and cured by the use of Winchester's 


HYPOPHOSPHITE oF LIME ANDSODA 
Itisa Pure Solution and will not dis- 
arrange the most delicate stomach. 
Send for Circular. Price $1.00 per bottle. 
SoD BY DHRUGGiIsTs. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 

ns 162 William St., N. ¥. 


; 


. 








Distress After 
Eating 
Relieved Instantly. 
ACID STOMACH, 


HEARTBURN, 
FLATULENCY or GAS, 


and all forms of Indigestion, 
are promptly relieved by use 
of the digestive tablets, 





[eptonix: 


and by persistence in their 
use the chronic case 
We of dyspepsia can be 
will absolutely cured. 

mail a free sample to any address. 


FTONIX sold by druggists, 
¢ by mail, postpaid, 75 cents per box. 
THE ALLSTON CO., 
743 Federal 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Hartford Wire Works, 


347 Asylum Street, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 


Wire Poultry Netting. 


Send Stamp for Price List. 

















RAY 


509 Washington St., Cor. West St., 
641 Washington, Cor. Boylston, 


BOSTON. 





MEN’S FURNISHER. 
Cheviot Shirts, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00. 
Tennis Belts, Leather, with Rings, $1.00. 
Black Stockings, box, 6 pair, $1.50. 
Underwear, 75 Styles, 50c. to $15.00. 





No wonder you dread it. 


A Paste always ready to Use. 
It commends itself. 
5 and Io cents. 


Your Dealer keeps It. If not, send 2-cent 
Stamp for Free Sample. 





VESTS: WHITE AND FANCY. 


DID YOU EVER POLISH A STOVE? exec 


Dirty and Hard 
Work with Common POLISH. CLEAN and 
EASY Work with Our New ENAMELINE. 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., North Berwick, Maine. 


ara 


a 





amelie 


PRESCOTT 


2 


DAMP CLOTH. 
” 


Try one box. Sc Ne ue 
It is our best salesman. ~ = 
No Dust, Dirt, Liquid, or 
Smell, Easy to Use. See directions on cover. 
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Why is Baby so Happy ? 





Its mother regularly uses 


Omfort Powder 


It keeps the skin healthy and firm 
and cures all its ailments. 


Sold by all Druggists. Free Sample sent to any address. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


E. 8S. SYKES, Secretary. 


Glenwood Ranges, 








STOVES AND FURNACES have received the 
HIGHEST AWARD in the gift of any New England 
Institution. GOLD MEDALS at two succeeding exhibi 
tions of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics Asso 
ciation. A deserved compliment to highest grade. 


Sold by leading Stove Dealers. 
Special to Companion Readers. 


If your dealer does not keep these Ranges, send us his 
name on a postal card and we will send you our hand 
some book that will tell you all about stoves. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass, 


AYER’S 
Hygienic COFFEE. 


50 Large Cups for 20 Cts. 


The only Perfect Substitute ever produced. 


Price, 20 cents per pound, which is much less than you 
have to pay for any kind of coffee. Every element in its 
composition is beneficial. Compounded by M. 8. AYER 
of Boston, a vegetarian for many years. 

Directions: Prepare the same as coffee, using not 
more than two-thirds as much for the same amount of 
water, or one tablespoonful for two large cups. 

Principal Wholesale and Retail Grocers sell it. 


























134 North Street, Boston. 


TING oF HO 
Te TOMES 


STEAManp HOT WATER 
HEATERS. 


M 
IGHMOND STOVE Co. 
NORWICH,CONN. 
































B. A. Atkinson X Co. 
UNPRECEDENTED CARPET SALE. 


No sensible person who wants a carpet, whether for present or 
future use, can resist the startling and unequivocal values which we 
are showing during this great sale. 


EVERY HOUSEKEEPER in New England should read this advertisement. 
EVERY HUSBAND should show it to his wife. 


EVERY WIFE should act on it promptly, and without hesitation. 


It notifies you of the 


most extraordinary sale of Carpets which has ever been heretofore announced, or is ever likely to 


be again. 


The prices we quote are unprecedented in the records of the Carpet trade. 


Read and Consider—Examine and Decide. 


Body Brussels. 


More than 50 patterns full-frame Brussels with 


borders, worth $1.50 per yard, now only 9Oc, yard. 


Best five-frame, 5-8 border body Brussels, 
now only 80c. yard. 
MOQUETTE CARPETS. Best quality, choice 
patterns, 5-8 border, worth $1.65 per yard, 
now only $1.00 yard. 
VELVET CARPETS. New patterns and prime 
quality, worth $1.50 per yard, now only $7c, yard. 
FULL EXTRA SUPER CARPETS. 1080 
ends, choice patterns and a large assortment, 
worth 6oc. per yard, price nowisonly 3c, yard. 
Your choice from about 50 patterns, KEN- 
SINGTON KIDDERMINSTER, and FINEST 
WOOLEN INGRAINS at 50c., yard. 
EXTRA SUPER ALL-WOOL CARPETS, 
only 50c., yard. 


Oil Cloths, Sheet Oils and Linoleums, 
Rugs, Mats, Cocoa and Napier Mat- 
ting, Art Squares, Crumb Cloths, 
etc., etc., in great variety. 

We will sell you 


A TAPESTRY CARPET, 
made, laid and 55c. per yard. 


lined, for only 
JUST THINK OF IT. 


B.A. Atkinson & Co,, 


Straw Matting. 


OUR SPRING IMPORTATION has been re- 
ceived, and customers will find our line all that 
could be desired in regard to variety of patterns 
and wide range of prices. 

A GOOD HEAVY FANCY SEAMLESS 
MATTING for 1Se. yard 

This is the grade usually sold for about 25c., 
and at the price we quote is a rare bargain. 

AN EXTRA HEAVY JOINED MATTING 
for Sc. yard. 

This matting is easily worth 25c. per yard. 

Our prices on China mattings range from 

10c, to 50c. per yard. 

BE SURE AND SEE OUR LINE BEFORE 

YOU BUY ANYTHING IN MATTINGS. 


REMEMBER these mattings are new, fresh and 
clean. Do not be misled into buying stained musty 
goods, such as are usually offered for low-priced 
mattings. 


DO NOT FORCET THAT WE ARE 


Complete House Furnishers, 


and make a specialty of furnishing Hotels, Lodging- 
houses, Beach Houses and Homes, complete from 
cellar to attic, at the shortest possible notice. 


Baby Carriages, Refrigerators, Furni- 
ture, Carpets, Bedding, Stoves, 
Ranges, etc., etc., 

At Rock Bottom Prices. 
EASY TERMS IF DESIRED. 


B.A. Atkinson & Co., 





827 WASHINGTON ST. 827 
Cor. of Common St., Boston, Mass. 


827 WASHINGTON ST. 827 
Cor. of Common St., Boston, Mass. 











A Winter’s Experience 


SHOWS THE DEFECTS OF THE HEATING APPARATUS. 

If your hot-water heater failed you in any way the past winter, 
or made your coal bill too large, we want to correspond with you. 
Or if you are thinking of putting in a heater for the first time, we can 
be of service to you. 

Our Hub Hot-Water Heater works where others fail, and is sold 
by agents in every part of the country. Write us for further particu- 
lars. We can put you in the way of getting one of these Heaters, no 
matter where you live. If you lave made up your mind to purchase 
some other kind, you may modify your opinion after reading our 
pamphlet. 

THE SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., Manufacturers, 

Boston, Mass. 219 Lake Street, Chicago. 


— e > . 
_- ~ Speaking of Pins, Did 
you ever reflect, that just the proper angle must be given for a perfect 
point; not too much, to weaken the binding power of the pin; nor too 
little, to prevent insertion—probably not ;— Too much of a trifle!” Just 
such a trifle as a pricked finger when the blood is’in bad state or a bent 
pin, when you would have otherwise started the day calmly, has made 
just the difference between success and failure for that day. 
In buying pins insist on having the “ Puritan,” that’s the trade name. 
Send your address for sample card sent free of the only perfect pin made. 


AMERICAN PIN COMPANY, Waterbury, Ct. 


THE OLDEST AND LARGES1 PIN MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD! 


Wind Engines 


For PUMPING and POWER “Ff 
STEEL and WOOD Towers—tTilting and Stationary. ji} 


These Steel Aermotors are Calvanized 
after being made, are greatly improved for the present season, and are 


Creatly Reduced in Price for 1892. 


Every one can afford to have a water supply with all the advantages of 
ruuning water. To all parties of responsibility, if required, we 








































will give reasonable time in payments. 


ts. 
WOOD, IRON & COPPER PUMPS 
of every description and for every use. ’ 
Iron and Brass Pipe, Fittings, Hose, Tanks, Steam and Hot 
Water Heaters, Steam Engines, Pumps, Etc. 
IN Al ARTESIAN WELLS SUNK IN EARTH OR ROCK, 
\ YA | and Material for same for sale. 

> \\ CONTRACTORS FOR COMPLETE PLANTS. 

AERMOTOR, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Write us your wants. 
Send for our new Catalogue, it will interest you. 


SMITH & WINCHESTER, 


19 to 37 Wendell St; 2 to 12 Hartford St., BOSTON, MASS. 








The “Hudson” | 
Hose Mender. 








For mending Garden Hose. So simple a 
child can use it. Write for descriptive circular. 


One box containing 6 Tubes, 20 Bands, 
1 Pair Pliers, post-paid, $1.00. Extra 
parts sold separately. 


In orders give inside diameter of Hose. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 
CHAS. E. HUDSON, Leominster, Mass. 


Go to Europe 


By CUNARD LINE. 
Steamers every Saturday from Boston & New York. 
CABIN PASSACE, $60, $80 and $100. 
SECOND CABIN and Steerage passage at low rates. 
ALEX. MARTIN, Agt., 99 State St., Boston, Macs. 


FRAZER AXLE 
cert asewentt GREASE 


Sold Everywhere! 
ALDEN SPEARS’ SONS & CO., 


Agents for New England. 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Phaetons we make are certainly 
very choice, and we finish them in 
the best manner. Heavy broadcloth 
trimming, extra high spring back, 
storm apron in dash, long, easy 


springs, best leather top- 


The list of vehicles we manufacture is -%. 
very large, and includes one and two seat 
Carriages, Two Wheelers, Road Carts,etc., fe 


in great variety. Fashionable Novelties ° 
in the way of Buckboards. Beach Wagons 
and Two heelers are a specialty with 


° 
us. Catalogue and complete price list i) 
mailed free to any address. . 


BRADLEY & CO, sfzeszc. sense 
Ride in Safety 
with Roche’s Safety Roller 
Chafe Irons. To be had of 
carriage builders or repairers. 


DANGEROUS. DANGEROUS. 
SAFETY. 


we a 


18 Styles for Carriages and Light Wagons, 
$1.25 per pair. 


Invaluable on vehicles used by women and children. 
CHASE, PARKER & CO., Sole Agents, 
33 and 35 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


FARMERS. 


Darling’s High Grade Fer- 
tilizers, and Pure Bone 
contain Plant Food sufficient for any crops. 


Agricultural Chemicals for Sale. 


Send for our New Catalogue and Prices 
and see what we offer you, before purchasing 


L. B. Darling Fertilizer Company, 
Pawtucket, R. 1 











